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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  , 

Criticism  of  the  public  school  systems  of  America's 
largest  cities  abound  in  both  professional  and  lay  publi- 
cations. Frequently  the  accusations  center  around  the 
failure  of  the  school  systems  to  adapt  their  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a constantly  changing  clientele.  A 
common  explanation  for  this  failure  has  been  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  metropolitan  school  systems. 

For  example,  Havighurst,  in  examining  many  of  the  criticisms, 
recently  wrote: 

The  critics  tend  to  attribute  the  shortcomings  of 
the  schools  to  the  fact  that  they  are  operated  by 
"the  establishment."  The  establishment  consists  of 
the  bureaucrats  who  administer  the  schools  and  who 
in  turn  are  supported  by  the  political  leadership  of 
the  big  cities,  backed  by  a middle  class  satisfied 
with  the  school  system  in  its  present  form  (8:21). 

Other  writers,  in  describing  the  same  phenomenon, 
have  characterized  the  administration  of  large  metropolitan 
school  systems  as  "sick  bureaucracies"  or  "rigid  inflexible 
bureaucratic  structures."  It  appears  from  this  criticism 
that  many  large  city  school  systems  are  so  insulated  from 
the  general  public  that  they  might  be  referred  to  as  closed 
systems  (25:47). 
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It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  power  struggles 
reported  in  the  press  come  about  as  a result  of  frustration 
experienced  by  persons  and  groups  in  dealing  with  these 
bureaucracies.  Consequently  much  is  written  about  organized 
efforts  to  gain  control  of  the  schools.  In  the  introduction 
of  Reconnection  for  Learning : A Community  School  System 

for  New  York  City,  a study  recommending  reorganization  of 
the  New  York  City  Public  School  System,  the  following  state- 
ments appear: 

We  have  met  men  and  women  in  every  interested  group 
whose  spoken  or  unspoken  center  of  concern  was  with 
their  own  power — teacher  power,  parent  power,  super- 
visory power,  community  power,  Board  power  . . . 

We  find  that  the  school  system  is  heavily  encumbered 
with  constraints  and  limitations  which  are  the  result 
of  efforts  by  one  group  or  another  to  assert  a negative 
and  self-serving  power  against  someone  else  (18:1). 

While  it  is  evident  that  many  persons  and  groups 
are  concerned  with  absolute  power,  the  focus  of  this 
investigation  was  directed  toward  another  kind  of  power. 

The  power  referred  to  in  this  study  consists  of  partici- 
pation through  the  exertion  of  influence  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  public  school  systems  of  large 
metropolitan  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  already  an  urban 
society  with  61.3  percent  of  the  people  living  in  metro- 
politan areas  according  to  the  1960  census,  coupled  with 
the  prediction  that  this  percentage  will  rise  to  75  percent 
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by  1980  (26:1)  emphasize  the  urgency  of  conceptualizing 

and  implementing  a more  viable  organizational  structure 
for  metropolitan  school  systems. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  problem, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Florida  to  finance  a develop- 
mental study  attempting  to  conceptualize,  describe,  and 
field  test  alternative  models  of  administration  designed 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of  urban  school 
systems . 

This  investigation  was  designed  as  one  of  a number 
of  companion  studies  included  under  phase  two  of  the  USOE 
Project  Number  8-0254,  The  Relationship  of  Teacher  Collective 
Action  to  Changes  in  the  Superintendent's  Role:  Modification 

of  Internal  Bureaucratic  Structures : and  Predispositions 

Towards  Change  (12) . Phase  two  consists  of  field  studies 
designed  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  knowledge  gained  in 
a systematic  study  of  the  literature  conducted  in  phase  one. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  investigation  focused  upon  the  formal  sub- 
systems of  a selected  metropolitan  school  regime  as  the 
subsystems  were  related  to  the  decision-making  processes 
in  the  school  system.  The  major  problem  was  to  determine 
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the  distribution  of  participation  and  influence  among  the 
subsystems  in  the  decision-making  processes. 

Important  questions  explored  included: 

1.  What  were  the  most  significant  issues  or  critical 
decisions  confronting  the  school  system  in  the 
past  three  years? 

2.  What  individuals  and  groups  were  most  influential 
in  guiding  or  resolving  those  issues? 

3.  What  are  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
influentials  in  the  regime? 

4.  How  did  the  subsystems  function  in  the  decision- 
making processes  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
major  issues? 

5.  What  type  of  decision  processes  existed  in  the 
regime? 

6.  How  did  the  allocation  of  decision-making  authority 
in  the  formal  organization  compare  to  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  regime? 


Delimitations  and  Limitations 
Delimitations 

1.  This  study  was  conducted  in  one  metropolitan 
school  system. 

2.  The  principle  data  were  gathered  through  inter- 
views utilizing  an  adaptation  of  the  method  of 
identifying  community  power  structures  developed 
by  Kimbrough  (15) . 

3.  The  participants  in  the  initial  interviews  were 
limited  to  personnel  who  had  been  in  the  system 
for  three  or  more  years. 

4.  Examination  of  issues  was  confined  to  significant 
issues  or  critical  decisions  which  confronted  the 
school  system  in  the  past  three  years. 
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Limitations 

1.  Conclusions  were  restricted  to  the  school  system 
in  which  the  study  was  conducted. 

2.  Only  ficticious  names  were  used  to  protect  the 
identity  of  the  school  system  and  of  individuals 
in  that  system. 

3.  This  investigation  is  an  exploratory  field  study 
and  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  method 
as  stated  in  the  design. 

4.  Approval  for  the  study  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  selected  school  system;  therefore,  the  study 
is  subject  to  whatever  limitations  may  thus  be 
imposed . 

Justification  for  the  Study 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  this  study  was  one 
of  several  designed  as  part  of  phase  two  of  USOE  Project 
Number  8-0254  (12) , which  had  as  its  purpose  the  con- 
ceptualization of  alternative  models  for  urban  school 
administration.  Phase  two  of  the  project  consisted  of 
a number  of  field  studies  designed  to  ascertain  information 
that  was  not  available  in  the  literature  regarding  the 
current  status  of  metropolitan  school  systems.  For  as 
Hills  had  pointed  out,  "unless  one  knows  (a)  the  entities 
involved  in  the  system,  (b)  the  relevant  properties  of 
those  entities,  and  (c)  the  relations  among  those  properties, 
his  chance  of  changing  the  state  of  the  system  is  slight" 
(9:4)  . 


One  of  the  major  gaps  in  the  literature  had  been 
indicated  by  Kimbrough.  There  was  a lack  of  system-wide 
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studies  focusing  upon  the  "real  organization,"  which  he 
defined  as  consisting  "of  an  interaction  of  the  formal 
and  informal  structures,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
process  of  decision-making"  (15:51).  Simon  emphasized  the 
importance  of  decision-making  in  organizations  in  writing 
that  "The  anatomy  of  the  organization  is  to  be  found  in 
the  distribution  and  allocation  of  decision-making 
functions"  (27:220). 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation,  Williams 
indicated  a need  for  this  investigation:  "A  second  sug- 

gestion for  further  research  would  be  to  develop  a more 
precise  instrument  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  locus 
of  control  for  certain  administrative  functions  does  lie" 
(29:411).  The  need  was  further  illustrated  by  Zimmer  and 
Hawley,  who  wrote,  "There  are  few  problems  in  American 
society  more  crucial  and  of  more  immediate  concern  than 
those  related  to  the  present  administrative  structure  of 
education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  particularly 
in  the  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  areas"  (30:19). 

Gittell,  who  indicated  that  there  is  a "dearth  of 
data  on  policy  making  in  large  city  school  systems,"  made 
some  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  that  future 
investigations  should  take.  "The  results  of  this  study 
indicate  the  real  need  to  examine  how  power  is  exercised 
in  individual  areas  of  activity.  Such  examinations  should 
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explore  differences  in  the  distribution  of  power,  in  the 
kinds  and  levels  of  participation,  the  degree  of  integration 
by  city-wide  elements,  and  the  role  of  nonprofessional  and 
nonsupportive  groups"  (5:52).  < 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  investigation  offers 
no  panacea  for  the  problems  of  metropolitan  school  systems, 
it  is  clear  to  the  investigator  that  there  is  a great  need 
for  several  studies  of  this  type.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
investigation,  together  with  its  companion  studies,  will 
be  of  significant  value  as  a part  of  USOE  Project  Number 
8-0254. 


Assumptions 


1.  There  were  individuals  and  groups  representing 
identifiable  subsystems  who  exercised  influence 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school 
district. 

2.  The  use  of  the  interview  techniques  developed  by 
Kimbrough  (16)  for  the  study  of  community  power 
systems  was  appropriate  for  use  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

3.  The  persons  chosen  to  participate  in  the  first 
interview  series  were  knowledgeable  concerning 
the  decision-making  processes  in  the  school 
regime . 


Definition  of  Terms 


Bureaucracy — central  office  administrators,  supervisory 
staff,  and  middle  management. 
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Central  office  administrators — assistant  superintendents 
in  charge  of  the  major  division  of  the  school  system  and 
other  central  office  personnel  not  engaged  in  field  super- 
vision of  teachers. 

Core  schools — schools  with  a non-white  student  population 
of  50  percent  or  more  and  where  20  percent  of  the  students 
are  from  families  whose  income  is  less  than  $3,000. 

Decision-making  process — the  series  of  actions  and  inter- 
actions through  which  issues  and  problems  are  resolved  or 
otherwise  disposed. 

Economic  leader — a person  not  employed  by  the  school  system 
to  whom  influence  is  attributed  and  whose  major  power 
resource  is  based  upon  a leadership  role  in  the  economic 
system. 

Elementary  school — a school  center  which  includes  kinder- 
garten through  grade  six. 

Influence — the  attributed  power  to  affect  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  selected  school  system. 

Influential — an  individual  to  whom  influence  is  attributed. 
In  this  study  only  those  persons  named  three  or  more  times 
in  the  separate  interviews  as  being  influential  will  be 
considered  as  inf luentials . 

Junior  high  school — a school  center  which  includes  grades 
seven  through  nine. 

Middle  management — principals  and  assistant  principals  of 
the  various  individual  school  centers. 

Political  leader — a person  not  employed  by  the  school 
system  to  whom  influence  is  attributed  and  whose  major 
power  resource  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  now  holds  or 
has  held  public  office  in  the  community  or  who  has  evi- 
denced long  participation  in  partisan  affairs. 

Professional  staff — assistant  superintendents,  architects, 
supervising  principals,  principals,  directors,  assistant 
principals,  assistant  directors,  supervisors,  all  teachers, 
librarians,  psychologists,  speech  therapists,  nurses  and 
dentists . 
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Regime — a social  system  formed  as  a result  of  the  interaction 
between  the  formal  and  informal  organizations,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  process  of  decision-making. 

School  district — the  geographical  area  constituting  the 
school  system  service  area. 

School  system — the  formal  public  education  organization  in 
the  community  including  members  of  the  school  board,  the 
superintendent,  the  professional  staff,  and  the  service 
staff. 

Significant  issue — an  issue  or  critical  decision,  cited 
three  or  more  times  by  the  participants  or  the  inf luentials . 

Specialist  leader — a person  not  employed  by  the  school 
system  to  whom  influence  is  attributed  and  whose  major 
source  of  power  rests  upon  a special  area  of  competence 
or  a restricted  area  of  influence,  such  as  a minister, 
labor  union  leader,  college  president,  ethnic  group 
leader,  or  social  worker.  This  designation  will  also  be 
used  for  non-school  personnel  to  whom  influence  is  at- 
tributed, but  who  do  not  clearly  fit  into  either  the 
political  or  economic  leader  classification. 

Subsystem — a group  of  actors  performing  a similar  systems 
function  (i.e.,  central  office  administrators,  teachers). 

Surburban  schools — schools  with  a non-white  student  popu- 
lation of  less  than  5 percent  and  where  less  than  2 percent 
are  from  families  whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $3,000. 

Supervisory  staff — persons  other  than  principals  or  assist- 
ant principals  charged  with  the  field  supervision  of 
teachers . 

Systematic  sample — a sample  chosen  from  the  defined  popu- 
lation by  determining  a desired  percentage  interval, 
randomly  selecting  a digit  between  zero  and  ten,  counting 
elements  of  the  population  as  they  appear  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  including  elements  in  the  sample  which  correspond 
to  the  chosen  interval  and  digit. 

Transitional  schools — schools  with  a non-white  student 
population  between  5 and  50  percent  and  where  between 
2 and  20  percent  of  the  students  are  from  families  whose 
annual  income  is  less  than  $3,000. 
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Review  of  Related  Literature 

This  section  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  a number  of  recent  studies  conducted  in  metro- 
politan school  systems  were  selected  with  regard  to 
insights  given  into  the  decision-making  processes  of  the 
systems  under  study.  The  purpose  and  methods  employed  in 
each  study  were  also  noted.  The  second  part  of  the  review 
deals  with  selected  references  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  research  used  in  this  investigation. 

Studies  of  Metropolitan  School  Systems 

The  Ohio  State  Advisory  Committee  conducted  a study 
aimed  at  clarifying  and  recommending  solutions  for  problems 
facing  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  school  system  (21).  Data  for 
the  study  were  gathered  through  interviews,  questionnaires, 
conferences  and  analysis  of  achievement  measures.  Among 
the  findings  related  to  the  decision-making  processes,  it 
was  reported  that  "most"  decisions  were  made  at  the  central 
office.  This  practice  persisted  despite  the  existence  of 
an  undermanned  administrative  staff.  It  was  reported  that 
an  overemphasis  on  loyalty  among  system  employees  resulted 
in  a lack  of  "honest  dissent  and  open  dialogue"  within  the 
school  system.  There  was  a measure  of  conflict,  however, 
between  the  schools  and  "segments  of  the  community." 
disagreement  was  characterized  as  both  "deep  seated" 
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and  "serious."  Citizens  of  Columbus  were  not  well  informed 
about  their  school  system,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  52 
percent  could  not  name  the  superintendent  and  86  percent 
could  not  name  a single  member  of  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Education. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  study  included  in  this 
review,  Passow  (22)  examined  the  public  school  system  of 
Washington,  D.  C. , for  the  purpose  of  designing  a model 
urban  school  system.  Information  was  gathered  through  an 
opinion  poll,  a survey  of  a random  sample  of  parents, 
interviews  with  community  leaders,  and  analysis  of  newspaper 
accounts  and  school  board  minutes  covering  a period  of  one 
year. 

He  found  that  the  school  board  was  seriously 
handicapped  as  a decision-making  body  in  that  it  did  not 
have  access  to,  nor  staff  to  obtain,  necessary  information. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  parents  involved  in  the  study  felt 
that  teachers  would  understand  and  try  to  help  when  a 
parent  presented  a school  problem.  About  the  same  percentage 
believed  that  principals  would  also  provide  a sympathetic 
hearing,  but  less  than  half  thought  that  the  superintendent 
would.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  school 
officials  were  believed  to  be  more  responsive  than  other 
public  officials.  Respondents  generally  believed  that  the 
superintendent  acted  independently,  but  less  than  one-fourth 
believed  that  the  school  board  enjoyed  such  independence. 
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Community  relations  with  the  school  system  were 
described  as  "weak  and  strained."  The  individuals  desig- 
nated in  the  study  as  "community  leaders"  complained  of  a 
lack  of  access  to  school  officials.  There  was  little 
evidence  of  any  "real  partnership"  between  the  school 
system  and  the  civic  groups.  Referring  directly  to 
community  influence  upon  the  school  system,  Passow  wrote: 

As  in  any  large  city,  community  influence  is 
exerted  on  Washington's  public  agencies  through 
constantly  shifting  coalitions  between  numerous  and 
diverse  groups  and  individuals.  But  lack  of  a 
political  structure  tends  to  diffuse  and  weaken  com- 
munity influence  here.  There  is  no  doubt  of  group 
influence,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pin  down  the  precise 
nature  or  potential  impact  of  this  influence  on  the 
schools.  What  complicates  this  condition  is  the  fact 
that  the  school  system,  consciously  or  not,  has  tended 
to  avoid  citizens'  involvement  or  incipient  control 
of  school  policy  (22:79). 

Zimmer  and  Hawley  (30)  investigated  factors 
accounting  for  resistance  to  change  in  school  district 
organization  in  Buffalo,  New  York;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  Rockford,  Illinois;  Rochester,  New  York;  and 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  In  each  of  these  metropolitan  areas, 

500  interviews  were  conducted  on  a random  sample  chosen 
to  represent  both  core  and  surburban  residents-  Among 
their  findings  related  to  this  investigation  was  the  fact 
that  residents  from  all  of  the  areas  were  more  likely  to 
discuss  school  problems  with  school  board  members  rather 
than  with  the  superintendent  of  schools.  They  were  more 
likely  to  hold  such  discussions  in  private  rather  than 
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in  public  meetings.  It  was  also  noted  that  never  more  than 
15  percent  ever  discussed  school  problems  with  school  board 
members.  Participation  in  school-related  activities  was 
found  to  "vary  markedly"  by  length  of  residency,  age, 
education,  and  occupation.  The  research  also  indicated 
a perceptual  difference  between  school  officials  and 
community  residents  concerning  the  role  of  the  citizen 
in  determining  how  school  money  was  spent. 

A majority  of  the  residents  in  the  central  cities, 
and  only  a slightly  lower  proportion  in  the  suburbs, 
report  that  they  can't  do  much,  and  this  proportion 
remains  approximately  the  same  regardless  of  size  of 
area. 

Thus,  again  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  views  reported 
by  officials  and  by  residents  they  represent.  School 
officials  in  particular  are  in  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  ordinary  citizen  can  have  considerable 
influence  on  how  school  funds  are  spent,  but  this 
viev;  is  not  shared  by  many  of  the  residents  in  any 
of  the  areas  (30:273). 

Reconnection  for  Learning : A Community  School 

System  for  New  York  City  (18) , frequently  referred  to  as 
"The  Bundy  Report,"  was  based  upon  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  New  York  Public  School  System.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  formulate  a plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  New  York  City  School  System  "to  foster  greater  community 
initiative  and  participation  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational policy  . . . " (18:1).  Material  for  the  report 

was  obtained  through  formal  discussions,  informal  discussions, 
questionnaires,  and  interviews. 
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Among  the  findings  relevant  to  this  proposal  was 
that  under  the  existent  organizational  structure  members 
of  the  board  of  education  found  themselves  relatively 
powerless.  One  such  member  was  quoted  as  having  written 
. . there  was  almost  nothing  1 could  do  for  the  people 
who  called  me,  and  little  of  substance  that  could  come 
out  of  our  meetings.  . . . This  grand  empire  is  almost 
completely  insulated  from  public  control"  (18:10). 

One  factor  cited  as  decreasing  the  board's  power 
was  that  they  had  to  work  through  the  superintendent,  who 
was  in  turn  "faced  with  operating  a $1.1  billion,  90,000 
staff  enterprise  with  insufficient  delegation  of  decision- 
making authority"  (18:7). 

Parents  played  a very  small  role  in  policy 
determination  because  of  the  absence  of  any  organizational 
structure  to  permit  such  participation.  The  tremendous 
growth  in  union  membership  of  New  York  teachers  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  "almost  powerless." 

Williams  (23)  designed  a formal  administrative 
organization  for  the  Detroit  Public  School  System  based 
upon  a synthesis  of  "expert  opinion"  as  found  in  the 
literature.  Of  interest  to  this  proposal  was  his 
conceptualization  of  the  school  as  an  "open  system."  His 
design  "provides  mechanisms  by  which  a greater  number  of 
both  internal  and  external  inputs  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  decision-making  process"  (29:215). 
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In  a case  study  reporting  on  his  years  of  service 
on  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago,  Pois  (23)  provided 
some  insights  from  a different  perspective.  He  warned 
of  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  members  of  school 
boards  serving  as  an  effective  balancing  force  against 
the  professional  influence  in  the  system.  He  pointed 
to  growing  technology,  professionalism,  and  specialization 
as  factors  forcing  school  boards  into  a consultative  rather 
than  a decision-making  role.  He  also  warned  that  "... 
the  Board  might  be  regarded  as  weakening  rather  than  but- 
tressing community  control  of  the  schools.  Interposed 
between  the  general  superintendent  and  the  public,  the 
Board  could  insulate  the  administration  from  popular 
demands,  criticisms,  and  pressures"  (23:210). 

In  his  study  of  the  superintendents  and  school 
boards  of  Massachusetts,  Gross  (7)  utilized  the  inter- 
view technique.  Significant  among  his  findings  as  they 
relate  to  this  investigation  was  that  both  the  super- 
intendents and  members  of  the  school  boards  were 
constantly  under  pressures  with  underlying  threats  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  numerous  individuals  and  groups. 

Of  the  studies  reported  in  this  review,  Gittell's 
(5)  study  in  New  York  City  was  most  similar  to  this  in- 
vestigation. The  purpose  of  her  study  was  to  explore 
the  individuals  and  political  forces  affecting  educational 
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decision-making  in  the  New  York  City  School  System.  The 
method  used  in  the  research  was  consistent  with  the  deci- 
sion analysis  technique  developed  by  Dahl  (4)  in  that  the 
relative  openness  of  the  system  was  evaluated  "by  describ- 
ing how  school  policy  is  made  in  several  important  areas" 
(5:3) . 

Five  areas  were  selected  for  intensive  study: 

(1)  appointment  of  the  superintendent;  (2)  increases 
in  teachers'  salaries;  (3)  budgeting;  (4)  school  in- 
tegration; and  (5)  curriculum  development. 

Over  a period  of  a year  and  a half,  all  newspapers 
were  analyzed  with  the  object  of  recording  all  public 
statements  and  reports  on  education  policy.  These 
items  were  categorized  by  participant  and  by  issue, 
providing  a general  picture  of  the  public  roles  and 
concerns  of  all  participants.  A series  of  detailed, 
selective  interviews  with  Board  of  Education  members 
and  their  professional  staff  were  then  conducted. 
Findings  were  cross-checked  in  interviews  with  par- 
ticipants outside  the  school  system,  including  staff 
members  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  and  other  civic  groups. 

Lawyers  and  educators,  knowledgeable  in  school  af- 
fairs, were  also  consulted.  A special  survey 
questionnaire  was  developed  for  Idnger  interviews 
with  half  the  field  superintendents  in  the  system. 

The  files  of  civic  groups  were  researched  for 
relevant  data  on  specific  issues.  Finally  a 
search  was  made  of  all  professional  and  popular 
literature  for  accounts  of  decision-making  in 
other  school  systems  for  comparative  purposes 
(5:21-22) . 

Utilization  of  this  technique  led  her  to  conclude: 
(a)  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  a very  small  role  in 
the  decision-making  processes;  (b)  that  the  superintendent 
had  a very  limited  voice  in  the  decision-making  processes; 
(c)  that  the  bureaucracy,  including  the  headquarters  staff 
and  the  operational  field  staff,  was  the  major  policymaker; 
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(d)  that  the  teachers  and  the  union  were  significant 
policymakers  in  areas  of  finance;  and  (e)  that  certain 
local  civic  and  interest  groups  had  exerted  some  influence 
on  some  issues. 

Gittell  and  Hollander  (6)  conducted  a comparative 
research  study  on  the  school  systems  of  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  New  York,  New  York; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
analysis  of  participation  in  decision-making  was  confined 
to  school  boards,  teachers'  organizations,  community 
participants,  and  government  officials.  They  found  (a)  that 
those  cities  which  had  stronger  school  boards  more  closely 
approximated  closed  systems  than  those  with  weaker  school 
boards;  (b)  that  the  degree  of  openness,  as  measured  by 
public  influence  in  decision-making,  was  directly  related 
to  innovation;  (c)  that  the  degree  of  participation  and 
the  role  of  the  participants  varied  in  relationship  to  the 
issue  analyzed;  (d)  that  insulation  of  public  educational 
decision-making  was  a result  of  bureaucratic  centralization 
"which  is  a product  of  size,  reinforced  by  an  ideological 
rationale  of  professionalism,  which  is  a product  of  the 
vested  interests  of  educationists." 

In  the  conclusion  they  state: 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  public  education,  which 
had  been  nursed  on  the  theories  of  participatory 
democracy  of  John  Dewey,  has  over  the  years  become 
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perhaps  the  most  nonpublic  of  governmental  services. 
Public  School  Systems  have  removed  decision-making 
from  the  agents  closest  to  the  school  child — the 
teacher  and  parents,  violating  traditionally  estab- 
lished goals  of  public  education.  The  concept  of 
public  accountability  has  been  abandoned.  The  school 
professionals  have  convinced  the  various  public 
interests  that  only  they  are  qualified  to  make 
policy.  Whether  a district  is  fiscally  independent 
or  dependent  does  not  influence  the  fact  that  a small 
core  of  school  people  control  decisions  for  public 
education  in  every  large  city  (6:196). 


Literature  Pertaining  to  Methodology 

The  method  of  study  to  be  used  in  this  project  was 
drawn  from  earlier  research  done  on  community  decision- 
making. Hunter's  Community  Power  Structure  (10)  was  of 
instrumental  value  in  developing  interest  in  this  type  of 
study.  In  his  study  Hunter  used  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  reputational  technique.  Kimbrough  has  given  the 
following  description  of  the  reputational  technique: 

In  the  reputational  technique,  as  employed  by  Hunter, 
the  selected  persons  at  the  center  of  the  community 
life  are  asked  to  nominate  those  leaders  who,  according 
to  the  informant's  knowledge,  are  the  most  important 
leaders  in  the  community . Lists  of  leaders  holding 
positions  of  prominence  in  business,  government,  and 
civic  organizations,  and  lists  of  wealthy  and  socially 
prominent  persons  are  obtained.  In  Regional  City  these 
lists  were  obtained  from  such  sources  as  the  community 
council,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  newspaper  editors,  and  civic  leaders.  The 
lists  of  prominent  persons  are  submitted  to  a cross- 
section  of  judges  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
leadership  rank  among  those  persons  listed  (17:28). 

Researchers  utilizing  this  technique  generally 

found  a monolithic,  economic  dominated  model,  while  others 

using  another  approach,  the  decision  analysis  technique. 
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generally  found  that  their  findings  supported  a fragmented 
pluralism  (13) . 

Dahl  (4)  utilized  the  decision  analysis  technique 
in  his  study,  Who  Governs  ? . The  decision  analysis  tech- 
nique has  been  summarized  as  follows: 

In  his  study  of  politics  in  New  Haven,  Dahl  used  a 
technique  for  study  which  emphasized  an  analysis  of 
a number  of  decisions  in  three  issue  areas  as  follows: 
(a)  party  nominations;  (b)  urban  redevelopment; 

(c)  public  education.  Persons  representative  of 
each  issue  area  were  asked  to  identify  the  most 
important  decisions  made  in  their  area  in  recent 
years.  Data  about  each  decision  were  obtained  by 
use  of  records,  documents,  newspapers,  direct  obser- 
vations, and  interviews.  Numerous  interviews  were 
conducted  to  determine  patterns  of  involvement  in 
decisions  identified.  A number  of  those  persons 
involved  in  the  decisions  were  interviewed.  The 
opinions  of  informants  about  the  decision-making 
process  were  not  sought  or  used  (1:98-99). 

Each  of  the  techniques,  reputational  and  decision 
analysis,  was  attacked  by  proponents  of  the  other.  In  the 
process,  a new  method  consisting  of  a synthesis  of  both  was 
developed.  Presthus,  in  his  study  Men  at  the  Top  (24), 
compared  the  results  of  each  technique,  and  found  that 
they  were  complementary,  rather  than  opposed  to  each  other. 
He  revealed  that  the  reputational  technique  generally 
identified  the  informal  inf luentials , while  the  decision 
analysis  technique  usually  yielded  results  more  similar  to 
the  formal  power  structure.  Presthus  concluded  "that 
investigators  interested  in  thoroughness  would  be  well 
advised  to  use  elements  of  both  techniques"  (16:4). 
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Kimbrough  and  associates  (16)  developed  a method 

which  included  elements  of  both  the  reputational  and  the 

decision  analysis  techniques  for  use  in  Cooperative  Research 

Project  Number  1324,  Informal  County  Leadership  Structure 

and  Controls  Affecting  Educational  Policy  Decision-Making . 

The  application  of  the  new  method  in  that  project,  in  USOE 

project  2842  (11)  and  in  numerous  doctoral  dissertations 

has  illustrated  its  functionality.  Findings  are  not 

restricted  to  either  monolithic  nor  pluralistic  structures; 

in  fact,  use  of  this  method  led  to  the  development  of  a 

power  structure  continuum  which  includes  the  following 

typologies  as  described  by  Morphet,  Johns,  and  Reller: 

Type  I:  The  monopolistic-elite  single  group  power 

structure  described  by  Hunter  as  existing  in  Regional 
City. 

Type  II:  Multigroup  noncompetitive  elite  comprised  of 

two  or  more  overlapping  groups  of  elite  members  who 
generally  agree  on  community  issues  with  little  regime 
conflict. 

Type  III:  Multigroup  competitive  elite  comprised  of 

two  or  more  groups  of  elite  members  with  limited  over- 
lapping, who  disagree  on  some  community  issues  and 
engage  in  some  regime  conflict. 

Type  IV:  Segmented  pluralism , a segmented  or  diffused 

structure  with  numerous  competing  groups  which  have 
very  little  overlapping,  but  with  regime  conflicts 
among  many  groups  (20:75-76). 

As  has  been  noted,  the  method  employed  in  this 
research  study  was  developed  for  use  in  describing  community 
decision-making.  This  investigation  relates  to  a formal 
organization,  the  selected  metropolitan  school  system. 
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but  Cook,  in  his  study  of  the  multiversity,  found  that 
. . the  techniques  are  applicable  and  productive  when 

applied  to  a formal  organization"  (2:105). 

One  further  variation  should  be  noted.  In  his 
study  of  the  multiversity,  Cook  limited  his  examination 
to  faculty  members,  which  in  effect  created  a closed 
system.  Morphet,  Johns,  and  Heller  have  stated  that  "A 
school  system  is  an  open,  living  social  system  ..." 

(20:62).  "From  analysis  ...  we  have  learned  that  the 
real  boundary  of  the  social  system  is  not  always  coterminous 
with  that  prescribed  for  the  formal  system"  (15:17).  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  boundary  applied  to  limit  this 
investigation.  Persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  school 
system  who  were  identified  as  influentials  in  the  regime 
were  included  in  the  study.  Williams  summarized  this 
theoretical  position  very  well  when  he  wrote: 

Organizations,  being  composed  of  individuals  and 
groups,  are  social  systems.  By  their  very  nature, 
as  systems  which  have  analytically  separated  from 
other  social  systems  in  society,  organizations  must 
be  interpreted  as  lying  exposed  to  influences 
deriving  from  the  other  systems  in  which  they  are 
imbedded.  From  them  there  flows  a constant  stream 
of  events  and  influences  which  shape  the  conditions 
under  which  the  members  of  the  organization  act 
(29:18)  . 

Although  attempts  have  been  made  to  examine  the 
relationship  of  community  power  structures  to  decision- 
making in  school  systems  (i.e.,  19)  it  has  proven  to  be 
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a difficult  task.  Community  power  studies  have  been 
criticized  because  "direct  focus  on  educational  decision- 
making is  missing  . . . for  the  most  part  references  to 
educational  decisions  are  tangential  or  peripheral"  (3:3). 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  focusing  on  the 
decision-making  processes  of  a metropolitan  school  regime, 
conceptualized  as  an  open  system,  will  make  a contribution 
toward  understanding  the  complexities  involved  in  the 
administration  of  a metropolitan  school  system  so  that  we 
may  deal  more  effectively  with  the  myriad  of  problems  now 
confronting  city  schools. 

Procedures 

Study  Design 

This  investigation  constitutes  an  exploratory 
field  study.  Exploratory  field  studies  are  designed  to 
(a)  identify  significant  variables  as  they  exist  in  a 
real  situation,  (b)  discover  relationships  among  the 
variables,  and  (c)  provide  a framework  for  additional 
refinement  and  the  testing  of  hypotheses. 

The  field  study  as  a method  of  inquiry  has  a 
number  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  have  been  duly 
noted.  They  are  weak  because  of  their  ex  post  facto 
nature,  the  excessive  number  of  variables  involved,  and 
the  lack  of  precise  measurement  of  those  variables.  On  the 
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other  hand  they  are  very  realistic  and  highly  significant, 
exhibit  strength  of  variables,  and  have  a significant 
heuristic  quality  (14:38  8-391). 


Samp le 


Interview  Guide  I (see  Appendix)  was  administered 
to  sixty-six  persons  in  the  selected  school  system.  The 
participants  were  chosen  to  include: 

1.  The  chairman  and  one  additional  member  of  the 
board  of  education. 

2.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

3.  The  assistant  superintendents  and  a 5 percent 
systematic  sample  of  all  professional  members 
of  the  central  office  staff  excluding  those 
directly  involved  in  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

4.  The  field  administrators  and  a 5 percent  system- 
atic sample  of  their  supervisory  staffs. 

5.  The  principals,  assistant  principals  and  a 5 
percent  systematic  sample  of  teachers  of  three 
high  schools,  three  junior  high  schools,  and 
three  elementary  schools.  One  school  from  each 
level  was  systematically  selected  from  each  of 
three  categories  after  all  the  schools  in  the 
system  had  been  classified  as  core,  transitional, 
or  surburban. 

Interview  Guide  II  (see  Appendix)  was  administered 
to  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-seven  persons,  or  represent- 
atives of  those  persons,  identified  as  influentials  by  the 
participants  in  Interview  Guide  I or  by  the  influentials 


in  Guide  II. 
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Instrumentation 

Interview  Guide  I and  Interview  Guide  II  (see 
Appendix)  represent  an  adaptation  of  the  power  attribution 
technique  including  elements  of  the  decision  analysis 
technique  as  first  developed  by  Kimbrough  (16) . The 
rationale,  development,  and  functionality  of  this  tech- 
nique were  cited  in  the  review  of  literature  section  of 
this  proposal. 

Members  of  the  project  team,  who  conducted  the 
interviews,  were  previously  instructed  in  the  interview 
technique.  A pilot  study  was  conducted  during  which  the 
instruments  were  revised  and  project  members  were  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 

Data  Collection 

The  data  were  collected  in  three  phases.  In  phase 
one,  materials  describing  the  general  character  of  the 
community  and  the  school  system  and  the  formal  organi- 
zational allocation  of  decision-making  authority  within 
the  school  system  were  gathered  from  local  newspapers, 
school  system  publications  and  documents,  and  other 
appropriate  sources  such  as  chamber  of  commerce  publications. 

In  phase  two.  Interview  Guide  I was  administered 
to  the  selected  participants  as  described  in  the  sampling 
procedures.  Phase  two  yielded  a list  of  significant  issues 
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or  critical  decisions  which  confronted  the  selected  school 
system  in  the  past  three  years,  a list  of  persons  to  whom 
influence  in  the  decision-making  processes  had  been 
attributed,  some  general  comments  concerning  personal 
perceptions  of  the  w ay  in  which  the  decision-making 
processes  functioned  in  relation  to  specific  issues  or 
decisions,  a listing  of  formal  and  informal  groups  to  whom 
influence  in  the  decision-making  processes  had  been 
attributed,  and  a listing  of  persons  or  groups  other  than 
school  personnel  to  whom  influence  in  the  decision-making 
processes  had  been  attributed. 

In  phase  three  Interview  Guide  II  was  administered 
to  persons  identified  in  phase  two  as  inf luentials . The 
interviews  began  with  those  persons  who  were  named  by  three 
or  more  participants  as  being  influential  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  school  regime,  and  continued  in 
rank  order  to  the  individuals  cited  the  fewest  times  until 
the  saturation  point  was  reached.  The  saturation  point 
was  defined  as  three  consecutive  interviews  failing  to 
provide  any  new  significant  issues  or  inf luentials . 

Phase  three  yielded  personal  data  concerning  .regime 
inf luentials , a ranked  list  of  issues,  a list  of  influentials 
whose  influence  was  rated  on  a five-point  scale,  and  de- 
tailed accounts  of  how  the  decision-making  processes  worked 
in  relation  to  the  significant  issues  or  critical  decisions 
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cited  three  or  more  times  by  the  participants  or  inf luentials . 
This  phase  also  yielded  a detailed  description  of  each 
influential's  perception  of  the  decision-making  processes 
in  relation  to  the  issue  the  influential  perceived  as  the 
most  important  issue  confronting  the  school  system  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Data  Treatment 

The  information  gathered  in  phase  one  was  used  to 
describe  general  characteristics  of  the  community  and  the 
allocation  of  decision-making  authority  with  regard  to  the 
formal  organization.  There  will  be  a more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  formal  organization  conducted  in  a later 
stage  in  the  project  program,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
description  was  to  provide  enough  background  data  to  allow 
comparative  analysis,  and  to  provide  a basis  for  the 
comparison  of  the  formal  decision-making  structure  and  the 
decision-making  processes  as  they  were  revealed  through 
the  study  technique.  One  limitation  of  the  investigation 
that  was  of  particular  concern  in  this  chapter  was  that 
care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  writing  of  this  report  so 
that  the  identity  of  the  school  system  remained  confidential. 

The  data  collected  in  phases  two  and  three  of  the 
investigation  were  analyzed  in  three  chapters:  Chapter  III, 

The  Issues,  Chapter  IV,  The  Inf luentials , and  Chapter  V, 

The  Decision-Making  Processes. 
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Of  significant  importance  concerning  the  issues 
was  the  reporting  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  various 
significant  issues  or  critical  decisions  were  reported 
by  all  participants  and  by  participant  classification. 
Further  classification  of  the  degree  of  importance  of 
each  issue  was  displayed  in  the  rankings  assigned  to  the 
issue  by  all  of  the  influentials  and  by  influential 
classification.  Spearman's  rank-difference  correlations 
of  the  significant  issue  rankings  by  the  influential 
subsystems  were  computed. 

Influentials  were  classified  on  a classification 
scale  including  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  bureaucracy  including  the  subclassifications 
of  central  office  administration,  supervisory  staff,  and 
middle  management,  the  teachers,  and  community  influentials 
including  the  subclassifications  of  economic  leaders, 
political  leaders,  and  specialist  leaders.  The  scale  is 
a composite  of  scales  used  by  Gittell  (5)  and  Kimbrough 
(16)  in  studies  previously  discussed.  Complete  descriptions 
of  the  categories  are  found  in  the  definition  of  terms. 

The  ranking  of  the  scope  of  the  individual's 
influence  as  derived  in  Interview  Guide  II  was  analyzed 
and  described  to  determine  the  distribution  of  influence 
among  the  various  classifications  of  influentials.  The 
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personal  characteristics  of  the  influentials  were  analyzed 
and  described. 

The  decision-making  processes  were  described  as 
they  related  to  each  of  the  major  issues.  Among  the 
findings  reported  were  the  sources  of  issue  initiation, 
the  sources  of  issue  support,  the  sources  of  issue 
opposition,  sources  of  information,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance, issue  alliances,  sources  of  solution  proposals, 
influentials'  perception  of  resolution  and  acceptance, 
and  the  most  influential  persons  in  regard  to  each  issue. 

The  type  of  decision-making  processes  existing  in 
the  school  regime  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
continuum  utilized  by  Johns  and  Kimbrough  (11) . The 
regime  structure  determined  here  was  compared  to  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  decision-making  authority 
in  the  formal  organization  as  described  in  Chapter  II  in 
an  attempt  to  describe  the  real  organization. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SETTING  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

In  this  chapter  a general  description  of  the 
community  and  the  school  system  under  investigation  is 
given  to  provide  a basis  for  comparison  in  future 
studies.  A description  of  the  formal  organization  of 
the  school  system  emphasizing  the  allocation  of  decision- 
making responsibility  is  presented,  and  some  examples  of 
the  decision-making  procedures  in  key  areas  are  provided. 
Some  observations  of  the  operation  of  the  formal  organi- 
zation are  also  made.  The  figures  used  in  this  chapter 
have  been  rounded  and  fictitious  names  have  been  sub- 
stituted to  insure  the  confidential  quality  of  this 
investigation. 

Community  Characteristics 

Rose  City  was  founded  early  in  the  19th  century. 
It  is  located  in  the  midwestern  region  of  the  United 
States  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  The  entire  city 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  one  county.  An  absence 
of  geographical  barriers  to  limit  the  physical  boundaries 
of  the  city  has  led  to  rapid  expansions.  Since  1950 
there  have  been  numerous  land  annexations.  The  land  area 
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of  Rose  City  has  tripled  in  size  since  1950  and  now  consists 
of  well  over  100  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Rose  City  has  also  grown  rapidly. 
With  nearly  600,000  residents,  the  city  ranks  among  the 
thirty  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
represents  an  approximate  60  percent  increase  over  the 
1950  census  figure.  Current  growth  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 15,000  people  per  year.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  possible  growth  through  future  annexation. 

The  majority  of  Rose  City  immigrants  come  from 
the  rural  South  and  the  largest  percentage  of  the  new 
residents  are  Negro.  Present  estimates  indicate  that  the 
Negro  population  will  rise  to  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  population  by  1970.  This  would  represent  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  percent  since  1960. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  residents  of  Rose 
City  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Less  than 
5 percent  are  members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  majority 
of  Rose  City's  population  is  Protestant  and  Caucasian. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  manufacturing,  service, 
and  government  respectively  are  the  predominate  areas  of 
employment  in  Rose  City.  They  account  for  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  city. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  employment  pattern  for  a city 
of  this  size  is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  industries 
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of  the  city  account  for  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
employment  opportunities. 

The  unemployment  rate  fluctuates  between  2 and 
2.8  percent,  which  is  below  the  national  unemployment 
rate.  As  of  1960  the  median  income  for  all  families 
living  in  Rose  City  was  nearly  $6,000.  Slightly  more 
than  5 percent  of  the  city's  families  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000.  The  median  income  for  non-white  families 
was  approximately  75  percent  as  high  as  the  median  income 
for  all  families. 

Although  the  city  chooses  its  council  and  mayor 
in  non-partisan  elections,  the  mayor  is  well  known  as  a 
"Kennedy"  Democrat.  The  county  is  represented  in  the 
state  government  by  a Republican  legislator.  In  1964 
the  county  voted  for  Johnson  by  approximately  8 percent 
over  Goldwater.  In  1968  Nixon  won  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  vote,  with  approximately  37  percent  going  to 
Democrat  Humphrey  and  13  percent  to  third  party  candidate 
Wallace. 


Rose  City  Schools 

There  are  a number  of  public  school  districts  in 
the  Rose  City  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  a large  parochial 
school  system,  but  the  Rose  City  public  school  system  still 
ranks  among  the  twenty  largest  school  systems  in  the  United 
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States  with  well  over  100,000  pupils.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than  130  percent  over 
the  enrollment  figure  of  1950.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
system's  150  schools  have  been  constructed  since  1950. 

The  professional  staff  is  three  times  larger  than  it  was 
in  1950.  The  school  system  employs  over  700  new  teach- 
ers annually.  Pupil  enrollment  has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  4,500  new  pupils  each  year. 

The  majority  of  Rose  City's  teachers  are  graduates 
of  institutions  within  the  state  and  are  native  to  the 
state.  There  are,  however,  graduates  of  nearly  150  col- 
leges and  universities  from  many  different  states  on  the 
professional  staff.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  are  represented  on  the  Rose  City 
professional  staff. 

The  Rose  City  teachers  represent  a rather  select 
group  in  that  only  slightly  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
applicants  for  teaching  positions  that  are  interviewed 
are  offered  employment.  They  are  also  beneficiaries  of 
an  unique  agreement  between  the  school  system  and  a ' 
number  of  local  colleges.  Under  this  agreement  Rose 
City  teachers  are  permitted  to  take  courses  at  the  col- 
leges with  no  tuition  charge. 

The  quality  of  the  professional  staff  is  further 
indicated  by  the  number  of  awards  and  national  recognition 
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that  the  Rose  City  professional  staff  has  received  in  the 
past  few  years.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  professional 
staff  pride  themselves  in  these  accomplishments  as  well 
as  the  historical  contributions  of  the  Rose  City  school 
system  to  the  nation's  public  school  systems.  Three 
major  historical  innovations  in  the  field  of  public 
education  are  attributed  to  the  public  schools  of  Rose 
City. 

Rose  City  schools  are  not  without  problems. 

There  is  a great  disparity  of  pupil  achievement  scores 
across  the  system.  Available  achievement  measures  in- 
dicate that  ninth  grade  children  in  Rose  City  suburban 
schools  rank  approximately  one  year  above  the  national 
norms  in  reading  achievement,  but  the  same  measures  of 
ninth  grade  pupils  attending  core  schools  show  this 
group  to  average  more  than  two  years  below  the  same 
national  norms.  First  grade  measures  indicate  a dif- 
ference of  less  than  two  months'  reading  achievement 
level  difference  between  core  and  suburban  pupils. 

For  the  three-year  period  under  study  in  this 
investigation  the  Rose  City  school  system's  operating 
budget  averaged  slightly  more  than  $50  million  per  year 
or  approximately  $500  per  pupil.  More  than  65  percent 
of  the  total  operating  budget  was  derived  from  local 
sources.  Approximately  30  percent  came  from  state  funds 
and  about  4 percent  from  federal  sources. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  a recent  millage  election. 
Rose  City  ranked  in  the  lowest  20  percent  in  property  tax 
rate  among  the  nation's  100  largest  school  districts.  The 
millage  rate,  however,  was  close  to  the  average  millage 
rate  for  school  districts  within  that  state.  Despite  this 
and  the  fact  that  the  assessed  tax  valuation  per  pupil  is 
above  the  state  average,  the  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Rose 
City  is  below  the  state  norms.  Failure  to  fully  utilize 
available  federal  funds  in  the  past  as  well  as  receiving 
a smaller  than  average  amount  from  state  sources  account 
for  this. 

Local  support  of  Rose  City's  school  system  has 
been  outstanding  in  some  aspects.  Since  1945  local  voters 
have  approved  13  consecutive  operating  millage  elections. 
Further  evidence  of  this  support  comes  from  voter  approval 
of  six  consecutive  school  construction  bond  issues  totaling 
more  than  $100  million. 

Of  the  average  total  expenditures,  approximately 
2 percent  were  for  administration,  73  percent  were  for 
instruction,  10  percent  were  for  operation,  3 percent 
were  for  maintenance,  2 percent  were  for  auxiliary 
services,  and  10  percent  were  for  fixed  charges. 

The  Formal  Organization 

The  official  policy-making  body  of  the  Rose  City 
school  system  is  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of 
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education  is  composed  of  seven  members  elected  at  large 
on  a non-partisan  ballot.  Nomination  for  candidacy 
requires  a petition  signed  by  twenty-five  voters.  Elec- 
tions are  conducted  biennially  with  three  or  four  members 
selected  alternately.  Elected  members  serve  a four-year 
term  and  may  succeed  themselves.  Vacancies  occurring 
between  elections  are  filled  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  education  serve  without  pay. 

At  the  first  board  meeting  of  each  year  the  board 
elects  from  its  membership  a president  and  a vice-president 
of  the  board.  The  president  presides  at  all  board  meetings 
and  appoints  all  standing  committees.  The  vice-president 
assumes  the  duties  of  the  president  during  the  president's 
absence.  The  board  also  hires  a full-time  secretary- 
treasurer  according  to  state  statute.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  serves  as  an  accountant  over  all  school  funds, 
prepares  all  financial  reports,  and  serves  as  secretary 
to  the  board.  The  secretary-treasurer  has  a staff  of  two 
professionals  and  approximately  twenty  clerical  workers  at 
his  disposal. 

The  board  underwent  an  organizational  change  during 
the  period  under  study.  A fourth  standing  committee,  com- 
munity relations,  was  added  to  the  three  existing  standing 
committees:  buildings  and  sites,  curriculum,  and  finance. 
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Each  board  member,  with  the  exception  of  the  president, 
is  appointed  by  the  president  to  serve  on  two  of  the 
standing  committees.  The  three-member  standing  committees 
meet  regularly  once  each  month.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  exception  of  the  community  relations 
committee  which  meets  during  the  evening.  The  board  also 
meets  as  a committee  of  the  whole,  but  these  meetings  are 
not  regularly  scheduled.  The  standing  committees  serve 
an  advisory,  as  opposed  to  an  executive,  function.  Legal 
action  may  be  taken  only  at  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
which  are  open  to  the  public.  The  board  holds  official 
meetings  twice  each  month  during  the  afternoon.  The 
agenda  of  the  regular  board  meetings  is  strictly  prescribed. 
The  board  functions  in  a very  formal  manner. 

The  powers  of  the  board  of  education  are  described 
by  state  law.  These  powers  are  of  both  a permissive  and 
a mandatory  nature.  It  is  mandatory:  that  the  board 

maintain  the  control  and  management  of  all  public  schools 
in  Rose  City,  that  the  board  provide  for  free  instruction 
of  all  school  age  youth  for  a certain  number  of  days  per 
year  and  a given  number  of  hours  per  day,  that  the  board 
prescribe  a course  of  study  for  all  Rose  City  public 
schools,  that  the  board  be  the  employer  of  record  for  all 
professional  staff,  that  the  board  observe  certain  state- 
wide personnel  policies,  that  the  board  select  and  provide 
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free  textbooks,  that  the  board  furnish  transportation  for 
pupils  as  described  in  the  state  formula,  that  the  board 
establish  an  annual  budget,  that  the  board  levy  taxes  to 
maintain  the  schools,  and  that  the  board  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  necessary  government  of  pupils  and 
employees.  Taxes  up  to  a given  rate  may  be  levied  by 
the  school  board  and  approved  by  the  County  Commission. 
Levies  beyond  that  rate  must  be  approved  by  the  district 
voters;  therefore,  the  board  is  fiscally  dependent. 

Beyond  these  and  other  mandatory  statutes,  the  board  of 
education  has  many  specific  guidelines  which  it  may  follow 
in  the  management  and  control  of  the  Rose  City  public 
school  system.  There  are  also  a number  of  prohibitions 
applying  to  the  board.  The  one  most  relevant  to  this 
study  is  that  the  board  may  not  employ  a teacher  unless 
that  teacher  is  recommended  by  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  a five-year  term. 
The  superintendent  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  He  has  the  legal  power  to  make  all  decisions 
unless  such  power  is  specifically  limited  by  law  or  a rule 
of  the  board.  The  chief  executive  officer  possesses  the 
power  to  initiate  and  develop  policies  for  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  education,  but  does  not  have  an  official  vote 
in  the  board  meetings.  He  has  the  sole  power  to  appoint. 
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assign,  transfer,  promote,  demote,  or  suspend  any  employee 
of  the  board.  Such  actions  must,  however,  be  reported  in 
writing  to  the  board.  The  superintendent  establishes  the 
boundaries  of  all  attendance  areas.  He  directs  curriculum 
evaluation  and  is  responsible  for  recommending  curriculum 
revisions  to  the  board.  He  directs  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget  and  the  formulation  of  salary  schedules  for 

recommendation  to  the  board. 

Eight  professional  employees  report  directly  to 
the  superintendent.  Two  of  these  employees  serve  in  a 
staff  capacity;  the  other  six  are  line  officers.  The 
staff  officers  have  the  titles  of  executive  assistant  to 
the  superintendent  and  special  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  executive  assistant  to  the  superintendent  is 
in  charge  of  annexation  details,  financial  campaigns, 
obtaining  federal  funds,  and  detailing  the  job  responsi 
bilities  of  the  administrative  staff.  He  is  also  to 
perform  in  a liaison  capacity  between  the  superintendent 
and  various  employee  organizations  as  well  as  completing 
special  assignments  as  directed  by  the  superintendent. 

The  executive  assistant  has  no  professional  staff. 

The  special  assistant  to  the  superintendent  is  in 
charge  of  the  building  program  and  site  development.  In 
this  capacity  he  works  closely  with  the  Rose  City  Planning 
Commission.  He  has  a professional  staff  of  approximately 
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five  under  his  direction.  The  majority  of  this  staff  is 
engaged  in  architectural  work. 

Also  reporting  directly  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  are  six  assistant  superintendents. 

Each  assistant  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  major 
responsibility  for  an  area  of  the  school  system's  operation 
The  assistant  superintendents  have  functional  responsi- 
bility over  each  of  the  more  than  150  principals  in  regard 
to  specific  areas  of  responsibility.  The  areas  of 
responsibility  are  curriculum  and  instruction,  organi- 
zation and  management,  personnel  services,  research  and 
development,  business  affairs,  and  personnel  administration 

The  staff  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  curriculum  and  instruction  includes  three  directors, 
eight  coordinators,  nineteen  other  central  office  adminis- 

, I 

trators , five  field  administrators,  and  over  eighty 
supervisors.  His  is  the  largest  professional  staff  among 
the  assistant  superintendents.  The  departments  in  this 
division  are  the  elementary  education  department,  the 
secondary  education  department  and  the  special  education 
department. 

As  the  assistant  superintendent  in  this  division, 
his  primary  responsibilities  are  the  study  and  improvement 
of  curriculum  and  instruction.  He  serves  as  president  of 
the  curriculum  committee  of  the  board  of  education,  directs 
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the  inservice  training  program,  and  administers  certain 
federal  projects.  He  is  responsible  for  instructional 
supervision,  summer  school  programs,  curriculum  innovation, 
program  evaluation,  and  student  teaching.  He  serves  as  a 
consultant  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
personnel  administration  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
serves  as  a consultant  to  the  special  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  in  the  development  of  building  designs. 

The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
organization  and  management  has  the  second  largest 
professional  staff  among  the  assistant  superintendents. 

His  staff  includes  three  coordinators,  eighty-nine  other 
central  office  administrators  and  nine  middle-management 
personnel.  The  major  departments  in  his  division  are 
administrative  development,  health  services,  and  human 
relations.  The  assistant  superintendent  for  organization 
and  management  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  the 
administrative  training  program,  control  of  all  extra- 
curricular activities,  administration  of  the  health 
program,  administration  of  the  human  relations  program, 
consulting  with  principals  concerning  organizational 
matters,  recommending  boundaries  for  school  attendance 
areas,  and  budgeting  those  items  related  to  the  costs  of 
teachers  and  principals. 
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The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  personnel 
services  has  the  third  largest  professional  staff  among  the 
assistant  superintendents.  His  staff  includes  four  coordi- 
nators, three  other  central  office  administrators,  four 
supervisors  and  seventy-seven  teachers.  The  major  divisions 
of  his  department  are  guidance,  attendance,  special  edu- 
cation  and  food  services.  The  assistant  superintendent 
for  personnel  services  is  responsible  for  testing  programs, 
class  placement,  remedial  instruction,  student  counseling, 
liaison  with  other  social  agencies,  pupil  attendance,  child 
accounting  records,  census  reports,  and  the  supervision  of 
schools  for  the  handicapped. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  research  and 
development  has  a professional  staff  of  three  coordinators 
and  ten  central  office  administrators.  The  major  depart- 
ments in  the  research  and  development  division  are  the 
research  department,  the  planning  department,  and  the 
publications  department.  The  assistant  superintendent  of 
research  and  development  is  responsible  for  long-term 
planning,  research,  internal  and  external  communications, 
historical  records,  program  evaluation,  special  events, 
research  grants,  and  supervision  of  compensatory  education. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  business  affairs 
has  a professional  staff  of  two  coordinators  and  eight 
central  office  administrators.  The  major  departments  in 
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this  division  are  business  services  and  data  processing. 
The  assistant  superintendent  of  business  affairs  is 
responsible  for  the  service  staff,  maintenance  and 
building  safety,  purchasing  and  requisition  approval, 
transportation,  budget  compilation,  and  printing. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration has  a professional  staff  of  three  central  office 
administrators.  He  is  responsible  for  administration  of 
system  personnel  policies,  recruitment  of  professional 
staff,  recommendation  for  employment  of  professional  staff, 
supervision  of  teacher  placement,  evaluation  of  new 
professional  personnel,  counseling  with  teachers,  repre- 
senting the  superintendent  in  grievance  procedures , 
supervision  of  the  substitute  teacher  program,  and  keeping 
professional  staff  records. 

The  more  than  150  principals  in  the  Rose  City 
school  system  have  "full  control"  of  all  equipment, 
personnel,  and  programs  related  to  the  school  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  "full  control"  may,  however,  be 
limited  by  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  or  the 
instructions  of  the  superintendent  or  any  of  the  assistant 
superintendents.  For  example,  the  organizational  manual 
states  that  the  principal  may  organize  and  manage  his 
staff  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  organization  and  management  and  that  the  principal 
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should  plan  and  direct  a program  of  instructional 
improvement  in  his  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 

The  principal  in  the  Rose  City  public  school 
system  is  responsible  for  the  equalization  of  class  size, 
the  keeping  of  records,  the- reporting  of  employee  absences, 
the  requisitioning  of  supplies,  and,  in  some  cases, 
directing  the  activities  of  assistant  principals.  A 
very  small  number  of  elementary  school  principals  have 
assistant  principals.  Junior  high  schools  usually  have 
an  assistant  principal  and  nearly  half  of  the  senior  high 
schools  have  two  assistant  principals.  The  average  senior 
high  school  has  a professional  staff  of  seventy  members, 
junior  high  school  professional  staffs  average  slightly 
less  than  forty  members,  and  the  average  elementary  school 
professional  staff  has  twenty-one  members. 

The  organization  manual  for  the  Rose  City  public 
schools  does  not  attribute  any  areas  of  decision-making 
responsibility  to  the  teachers  of  Rose  City.  However, 
very  recently  the  major  teacher  organization,  under  the 
threat  of  a strike,  acquired  a professional  negotiations 
agreement  with  the  board  of  education.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, teacher  representatives  will  in  the  future  negotiate 
with  the  board  of  education  on  such  matters  as  salaries, 
hours,  inservice  training  and  the  establishment  of  a 
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grievance  procedure.  The  professional  negotiations 
agreement  had  not  been  in  effect  during  the  time  that 
this  study  was  conducted.  Consequently,  the  teachers 
had  no  visible  access  to  the  formal  decision-making 
structure  of  the  school  system  during  this  investigation. 

V 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Each  section  provides  additional  insights 
into  the  formal  decision-making  structure.  The  first  part 
describes  some  characteristics  of  the  school  board  and  its 
operation.  The  second  part  briefly  describes  existing 
written  decision-making  procedures  in  two  important  areas. 

Under  the  electoral  system  used  in  Rose  City  for 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  board  of  education,  voters 
have  filled  thirty-five  seats  since  1950.  Only  seven  new 
members,  however,  were  selected  during  this  period  due  to 
the  fact  that  board  members  may  succeed  themselves  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Of  the  thirty-five  opportunities  to 
succeed  themselves,  board  members  chose  to  seek  to  retain 
their  seats  on  the  board  thirty-one  times.  The  incumbents 
were  successful  twenty-eight  times.  Only  seven  seats  were 
filled  by  initially  elected  members  during  a period  of 
nineteen  years.  Actually  there  have  been  sixteen  new 
members  during  that  period,  but  of  that  number  nine  were 
appointed  by  the  board  to  fill  .existing  vacancies.  In 
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some  cases  those  appointees  chose  to  seek  election  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  board  of  education  elections  draw  very  little 
interest  from  the  Rose  City  public.  They  consistently 
attract  fewer  votes  than  the  other  public  offices  on  the 
same  ballot.  Very  little  energy  goes  into  campaigning 
and  very  little  publicity  is  given  to  these  elections  in 
the  news  media. 

Although  state  statute  prescribes  that  official 
board  of  education  decisions  be  made  only  at  official 
meetings  of  the  board  which  are  open  to  the  public,  there 
is  little  evidence  of  the  decision-making  processes  at 
the  board's  regular  meetings.  Regular  meetings  are 
conducted  twice  each  month  during  the  afternoon  in  the 
board  room  at  the  central  office  headquarters.  The  board 
room  is  small,  seating  fewer  than  fifty  spectators,  and 
is  acoustically  inadequate.  The  meetings  are  generally 
brief,  two  hours  or  less,  and  are  smoothly  and  efficiently 
conducted.  The  agenda  followed  includes  a report  and 
recommendations  by  the  superintendent  and  by  each  of  the 
board  committee  chairmen.  The  recommendations  are  generally 
approved  unanimously  with  little,  if  any,  discussion.  When 
the  board  has  completed  its  business,  members  of  the 
audience  who  have  filed  written  requests  previously  are 
usually  permitted  to  address  the  board.  Board  policy 
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regulates  the  time  allowed  each  speaker  to  five  minutes 
or  less,  although  critics  of  the  board  suggest  that  the 
time  allowance  varies  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
speaker's  message.  As  another  matter  of  policy,  the  board 
considers  action  only  on  the  agenda  that  was  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff  and  distributed  to  board 
members  approximately  one  week  in  advance  of  the  regular 
meetings.  The  absence  of  debate  and  the  almost  routine 
unanimous  approval  of  the  board  suggests  to  some  critics 
that  decisions  must  be  hammered  out  and  agreed  upon  outside 
of  the  official  meetings.  Eoard  members  have  furthered 
this  mistrust  through  an  almost  religious  exercise  of 
refusing  to  make  public  comment  on  board  actions.  Questions 
by  the  news  media  to  board  members  are  referred  to  either 
the  superintendent  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
education. 

The  Rose  City  public  school  system  follows  a seven- 
step  budgeting  procedure.  First,  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  the  special  assistant  to  the  superintendent  project 
anticipated  revenues.  Second,  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  business  affairs  prepares  budget  request  forms  which 
include  past  appropriations  and  a blank  for  budget  requests. 
Third,  the  forms  are  completed  by  department  coordinators 
and  directors  of  the  various  programs.  Fourth,  the  requests 
are  approved  by  one  of  the  six  assistant  superintendents  in 
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charge  of  each  division.  Fifth,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  business  affairs  collates  the  approved  requests 
into  a working  document  which  is  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Sixth,  the  superintendent  develops  specific 
recommendations  in  consultation  with  the  assistant  super- 
intendents. Finally,  the  board  of  education  acts  on  the 
_ 

budget  request. 

The  textbook  selection  procedure  in  Rose  City 
consists  of  nine  steps.  First,  the  entire  professional 
staff  of  each  school  is  given  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
which  textbooks  should  be  considered.  The  curriculum 
council  is  specifically  charged  with  making  suggestions. 
Second,  from  these  suggestions  a priority  list  is  established 
by  central  office  personnel  in  the  department  of  curriculum 
and  instruction,  supervisors,  and  principals.  Third,  the 
superintendent  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  'curriculum  and  instruction  study  the  proposed  priority 
list  and  compile  a list  of  proposed  studies  which  is 
presented  to  the  board  of  education.  Fourth,  principals 
are  then  asked  to  nominate  teachers  from  their  staffs  to 
serve  on  study  committees.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  curriculum  and  in- 
struction select  members  of  the  study  committees  from 
among  those  teachers  who  have  been  nominated  by  the 
principals.  Fifth,  publishers  of  all  state-approved 
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textbooks  in  the  area  chosen  for  study  are  asked  to  submit 
samples  of  their  texts  to  the  members  of  each  committee. 
Sixth,  committee  conferences  are  scheduled  at  times  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  committee  members'  instructional 
duties.  Conferences  are  scheduled  until  the  committee 
members  reach  a decision  on  the  textbook  to  be  recommended 
for  adoption.  Seventh,  the  recommendations,  together 
with  written  reasons  for  the  selections,  are  reviewed  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Eighth,  if 
approved  by  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, the  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  curriculum 
committee  of  the  board  of  education.  This  committee  has 
samples  of  the  textbooks  as  well  as  the  teachers'  written 
reports  available  for  their  study  and  deliberation. 

Finally,  if  the  curriculum  committee  of  the  board  of 
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education  approves  the  recommendations,  a formal  resolution 
is  submitted  to  the  whole  board  of  education  at  a regular 
meeting  for  final  approval. 

Chapter  Summary 

Rose  City  is  growing  both  physically  and  demo- 
graphically.  The  basic  makeup  of  the  city's  population 
is  undergoing  a change.  Employment  opportunities  are 
good,  but  there  is  evidence  of  economic  discrimination 
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and  some  indications  of  poverty.  The  economic  structure 
of  the  city  seems  to  be  favorably  balanced.  The  political 
climate  also  seems  to  be  evenly  distributed  between  the 
two  major  parties. 

The  Rose  City  public  school  system  has  grown  at 
a more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  population  of  the  city  and 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  school  systems  in  the  nation. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  school  system  is  highly 
qualified  and  has  achieved  a degree  of  success.  The 
success,  however,  has  not  been  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  district.  The  primary  financial  support  for  the 
school  system  comes  from  local  tax  sources.  The  voters  of 
Rose  City  have  an  excellent  record  of  supporting  school 
system  financial  issues.  The  same  voters  seem  somewhat 
apathetic  toward  school  board  elections. 

An  analysis  of  the  formal  organizational  structure 
of  the  school  system  indicates  that  the  school  maintains  an 
organizational  structure  which  is  characterized  by  centralized 
decision-making.  The  organizational  manual,  job  descriptions 
and  decision-making  procedures  reveal  that  most  decisions 
are  formally  controlled  at  the  central  office  and  the  board 
level  of  the  institution.  In  this  structure,  teachers  have 
no  formal  access  to  the  decision-making  processes  and  the 
principal  is  little  more  than  a clerical  worker.  The 
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potentially  powerful  board  of  education  presents  a 
"rubber  stamp"  public  image.  The  superintendent  with 
his  broad  delegated  powers  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents with  their  access  to  the  superintendent,  their 
functional  authority  over  the  individual  centers,  and  in 
some  cases  their  large  staffs,  are  the  key  formal  decision- 
making positions  in  the  school  system. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  ISSUES 

This  chapter  contains  an  analysis  of  the  significant 
issues  or  critical  decisions  affecting  the  Rose  City  school 
during  the  three-year  period  under  investigation.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  significant  issues  were  cited  by 
the  participants  on  Interview  Guide  I is  presented.  Each 
of  the  significant  issues  is  described.  The  number  of 
citations,  the  percent  of  citations,  and  the  issue  ranking 
on  the  basis  of  participant  citation  are  displayed  by 
participant  subsystem.  Influential  ratings  of  each  issue 
are  also  presented.  The  influential  ratings  of  each  issue 
are  given  by  the  formal  subsystem  classifications  described 
in  Chapter  I. 

Significant  Issues 

The  sixty-six  participants  who  were  interviewed 
with  Interview  Guide  I cited  a total  of  forty-six  issues 
or  decisions  which  they  considered  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues  or  critical  decisions  to  confront  the  Rose  City 
school  system  in  the  three-year  period  under  study.  Of  the 
forty-six  issues  or  decisions  mentioned,  fifteen  were  cited 
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by  three  or  more  participants.  The  frequency  of  participant 
citation  of  significant  issues  is  illustrated  in  Table  3-1. 

The  thirty-four  influentials  who  were  interviewed 
added  a total  of  twenty  issues  to  the  list  of  fifteen 
significant  issues.  None  of  the  issues  added  by  the 
influentials  was  mentioned  by  more  than  two  persons.  By 
definition  an  issue  must  have  been  named  by  three  or  more 
influentials  to  be  included  as  a significant  issue;  there- 
fore, no  further  issues  were  added.  The  analysis  of  the 
issues  in  this  chapter  is  based  on  the  fifteen  issues 
cited  by  three  or  more  participants. 

Acceptance  of  Federal  Funds 

During  the  1965-66  school  year,  the  Rose  City 
public  school  system  received  approximately  $700,000  from 
federal  sources.  There  was  a general  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  school  officials  to  accept  any  additional  federal 
dollars  because  they  feared  federal  control.  Gradually, 
due  to  the  rising  educational  costs,  financial  pressure 
mounted  to  such  an  extent  within  the  system  that  the 
decision  was  made  to  accept  federal  funds.  After  the 
decision  was  made,  income  from  federal  sources  increased 
to  over  $4  million  in  1966-67.  The  percent  of  federal 
funds  rose  to  6.6  percent  of  the  total  budget.  The  policy 
in  Rose  City  today  is  no  longer  simply  to  accept  federal 
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TABLE  3-1 

FREQUENCY  AND  RANK  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 
CITATION  BY  PARTICIPANTS 


Significant 

Issue 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Participants 

Citation 

Rank 

Acceptance  of  Federal 
Funds 

12 

18.19 

6.5 

Building  Moratorium 

7 

10.6  4 

10.5 

Busing  versus  Neighbor- 
hood Schools 

26 

39.42 

2 

Faculty  Desegregation 

4 

6.08 

13.5 

Militant  New  Teachers 

8 

12.16 

9 

Millage  Levy 

17 

25.79 

4 

Professional  Negoti- 
ations 

47 

71.24 

1 

Quality  Education  for 
Black  Students 

18 

27.31 

3 

Reorganization  of  the 
Central  Office 

7 

10.64 

10.5 

School  Boycotts 

3 

4.56 

15 

Specialists  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools 

5 

7.60 

12 

Student  Unrest 

12 

18.19 

6.5 

Teaching  Black  History 

4 

6.08 

13.5 

University  Study 

13 

19.71 

5 

Updating  the  Curriculum 

9 

13.68 

8 
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funds  but  to  seek  them  aggressively.  Job  descriptions  of 
the  executive  assistant  to  the  superintendent,  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  research  and  development 
specifically  mention  the  responsibility  these  individuals 
have  in  securing  federal  funds.  Pride  was  taken  in  the 
announcement  that  the  school  system  had  received  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  available  under  provision  of 
Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
during  the  1967-68  school  year.  Approximately  fifty  Rose 
City  schools  were  qualified  to  receive  this  federal 
assistance . 

Table  3-2  presents  an  analysis  of  the  number  and 
pattern  of  citations  of  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds 
as  a significant  issue.  This  issue  was  cited  by  all 
subsystems  except  the  board  of  education.  The  highest 
citation  ranking  was  given  by  the  central  office  adminis- 
trators. It  should  be  remembered  that  several  of  the 
central  office  administrators  are  responsible  for  securing 
federal  funds. 

Although  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds  was  not 
cited  as  an  issue  by  the  board  of  education  participants, 
Table  3-3  indicates  that  the  influentials  on  the  board  of 
education  considered  the  issue  to  be  more  important  than 
did  the  influentials  from  any  other  subsystem.  The  low 
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TABLE  3-2 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  FEDERAL 


FUNDS 

AS  A SIGNIFICANT 

ISSUE 

Participant 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Citation 

Subsystem 

Citations 

Frequency 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

0.0 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

1 

100.0 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

7 

19.45 

5.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

4 

28.57 

5 

Supervisory  Staff 

1 

12.50 

9 

Middle  Management 

2 

14.29 

9 

Teachers 

4 

14.82 

5 

All  Participants 

12 

18.19 

6.5 
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TABLE  3-3 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  BY 
INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  6.5 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  10 

Bureaucracy  8 

Central  Office  Administrators  8 

Supervisory  Staff  12 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  10 

All  School  System  Employees  13 

Economic  Leaders  12.5 

Political  Leaders  10 

Specialist  Leaders  14 

All  Environment  Leaders  10 


All  Influentials 


10 
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ranking  of  this  issue  by  the  specialist  leaders  is  somewhat 
surprising.  Over  one-half  of  the  specialist  leaders  are 
Negro  and  are  spokesmen  for  the  minority  group  benefiting 
most  from  the  federal  programs. 

Building  Moratorium 

The  Rose  City  school  system  has  long  been  committed 
to  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  This  commitment, 
together  with  de  facto  segregation  of  housing,  has  created 
segregated  schools.  An  analysis  of  the  settlement  pattern 
of  Rose  City  reveals  the  circular  pattern  so  common  to 
other  urban  areas.  In  the  center  or  core  area  of  the  city, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  residents  are  Negro.  As  one 
proceeds  outward,  he  encounters  transitional  areas  which 
were  formerly  Caucasian-dominated,  but  are  rapidly  becoming 
Negro-dominated.  Beyond  the  transitional  circle  lies  the 
middle-class  Caucasian  neighborhoods.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated before  that  there  is  a definite  correlation  between 
race  and  income.  The  correlation  is  so  consistent  that  it 
was  possible  to  combine  the  two  in  defining  the  schools  in 
this  study  for  sampling  purposes.  The  definitions  used 
were  as  follows : 

Core  schools — schools  with  a non-white  student  popu- 
lation of  50  percent  or  more  and  where  20  percent  of 
the  students  are  from  families  whose  incomes  is  less 
than  $3,000. 
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Transitional  schools — schools  with  a ncn-white  student 
population  between  5 and  50  percent  and  where  between 
2 and  20  percent  of  the  students  are  from  families 
whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $3,000. 

Suburban  schools — schools  with  a non-white  student 
population  of  less  than  5 percent  and  where  less 
than  2 percent  are  from  families  whose  annual 
income  is  less  than  $3,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  desegregation  of  schools 
is  most  difficult.  As  the  Negro  population  rises,  the 
core  becomes  larger  and  the  Caucasian  population  moves 
further  from  the  center  of  the  city.  As  new  suburban 
areas  are  settled,  there  is  a need  for  new  schools,  and 
the  new  schools  are  invariably  segregated  from  the 
beginning.  One  possible  solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
creation  of  open  housing,  but  legislators  have  been 
reluctant  in  adopting  this  concept. 

The  Rose  City  school  system  established  a building 
moratorium  policy  with  the  announced  intention  of  encour- 
aging the  legislative  enactment  of  open  housing  laws. 

Under  this  policy,  new  school  construction  was  halted  for 
a period  of  one  year  or  until  the  state  legislature  acted 
on  an  open  housing  law  which  would  compel  new  housing 
developments  to  include  multifamily  as  well  as  single- 
family dwelling  units, to  include  rental  as  well  as  sale 
property,  and  to  include  provisions  for  nondiscriminatory 
financial  and  real  estate  practices.  In  the  interim  it 
was  suggested  that  the  increased  pupil  enrollment  be  handled 
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by  adding  to  existing  school  centers,  adopting  double 
shifts,  utilizing  portable  classroom  units,  or  trans- 
porting pupils  to  other  areas. 

Only  three  of  the  participant  subsystems  cited 
the  building  moratorium  as  a significant  issue.  The 
citations  of  over  20  percent  of  the  middle  management 
participants  gave  this  issue  its  highest  ranking,  seventh 
(see  Table  3-4)  . 

Economic  leaders  saw  the  building  moratorium  as 
the  second  most  important  issue  facing  the  school  system. 
Table  3-5  will  indicate  that  the  influentials  attributed 
more  significance  to  this  issue  than  did  the  participants. 
One  fact  that  might  account  for  this  is  that  the  building 
committee  of  the  board  of  education  was  conducting  hearings 
on  the  issue  during  the  week  that  the  influentials  were 
being  interviewed. 

Busing  versus  Neighborhood  Schools 

It  was  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  building 
moratorium  issue  that  the  Rose  City  school  system  is 
strongly  committed  to  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

The  degree  of  this  commitment  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  enrollment  of  the  over  100  elementary 
schools  is  less  than  650  children.  No  elementary  school 
enrollment  exceeds  1,000  pupils. 


This  means  that  by 
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TABLE  3-4 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  THE  BUILDING  MORATORIUM 


AS 

A SIGNIFICANT 

ISSUE 

Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

• • • 

• • • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • • 

• • • 

Bureaucracy 

5 

13.89 

10 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2 

14.29 

8 

Supervisory  Staff 

0 

• • • 

• • • 

Middle  Management 

3 

21.43 

7 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

7 

10.64 

10.5 
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TABLE  3-5 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  BUILDING  MORATORIUM 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  _ 5 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  4 

Bureaucracy  3.5 

Central  Office  Administrators  3 

Supervisory  Staff  6 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  7 

All  School  System  Employees  6 

Economic  Leaders  2 

Political  Leaders  3.5 

Specialist  Leaders  4- 

All  Environment  Leaders  4 

All  Influentials  6 
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maintaining  small  schools  throughout  the  city,  most 
neighborhoods  have  an  elementary  school  within  walking 
distance . 

The  major  complaint  regarding  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  is  that  it  promotes  racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools.  Integrated  neighborhoods  are  in  a minority 
in  Rose  City.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the  pupil 
enrollment  is  Negro,  but  because  of  de  facto  segregation 
and  neighborhood  schools  10  percent  of  the  schools  are 
more  than  95  percent  Negro. 

Several  proposals  which  would  have  involved  varying 
degrees  of  busing  were  made  by  those  seeking  to  create  a 
racial  balance  in  Rose  City  schools.  These  proposals  were 
attacked  by  those  who  favor  the  retention  of  neighborhood 
schools . 

One  of  the  proposals  called  for  the  city-wide 
adoption  of  the  educational  park  plan.  Under  this  plan 
all  pupils  would  have  been  transported  to  school  by  bus. 
Another  proposal  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  core 
schools.  Under  this  plan  all  of  the  children  attending 
core  schools  would  have  been  transported  to  suburban 
schools.  The  neighborhood  school  concept  would  have 
remained  in  effect  for  the  children  of  those  families 
residing  in  transitional  and  suburban  areas.  Under  a 
third  proposal  the  policy  governing  the  establishment  of 
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school  attendance  areas  would  have  been  amended.  The 
amendment  stipulated  that  attendance  areas  be  designed 
to  create  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  The  building 
moratorium  also  listed  pupil  transportation  as  a solution 
to  overcrowding  in  suburban  schools  as  a result  of  the 
moratorium. 

Tables  3-6  and  3-7  present  an  interesting  contrast. 
Whereas  the  participants  cited  busing  versus  neighborhood 
schools  second  among  the  fifteen  significant  issues,  the 
influentials  rated  the  issue  twelfth.  It  is  apparent  by 
the  rating  assigned  to  this  issue  by  the  influential  board 
of  education  members  that  it  was  not  a highly  important 
issue  at  that  level. 

Faculty  Desegregation 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Rose  City  school  system  are  Negro.  Only  13  percent  of  the 
Rose  City  school  system's  professional  staff  are  Negro. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  one  or  more 
Negro  teachers.  Prior  to  1964,  fewer  than  one-fourth  of 
the  schools  had  one  or  more  Negro  teachers.  Table  3-8 
presents  a breakdown  of  these  figures  by  types  of  schools. 

Three  proposals  have  been  made  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  racial  balance  to  the  professional  staff:  the 

transfer  of  some  Negro  teachers  from  core  schools  to 
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TABLE  3-6 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  BUSING  VERSUS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS  AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

1 

50.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

15 

41.67 

3 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

7 

50.00 

2.5 

Supervisory  Staff 

3 

37.50 

4 

Middle  Management 

5 

35.72 

3 

Teachers 

11 

40.77 

2 

All  Participants 

26 

39.42 

2 
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TABLE  3-7 


AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  BUSING  VERSUS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

15 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

7 

Bureaucracy 

12 

Central  Office  Administrators 

10 

Supervisory  Staff 

14 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

14 

All  School  System  Employees 

11 

Economic  Leaders 

7 

Political  Leaders 

6 

Specialist  Leaders 

13 

All  Environment  Leaders 

12 

All  Influentials 

12 
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TABLE  3-8 

NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  ROSE  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Percent  of  Negro  Percent  of  Negro 
Schools  Pupil  Enrollment  Prof.  Staff 


Senior  High  Schools 

25 

7 

Junior  High  Schools 

26 

13 

Elementary  Schools 

21 

13 

Special  Schools 

32 

13 

Totals 

26 

13 
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suburban  schools,  the  creation  of  a more  active  recruitment 
program  designed  specifically  for  employing  Negro  staff 
members,  and  the  creation  of  educational  parks  to  replace 
neighborhood  schools. 

Participant  citation  and  influential  rankings  as 
shown  in  Table  3-9  and  Table  3-10  indicate  that  the  issue 
of  faculty  desegregation  in  Rose  City  is  perceived  as  being 
of  less  importance  than  most  of  the  other  significant 
issues.  The  rankings  assigned  to  this  issue  by  partici- 
pant subsystem  and  influential  classification  are  very 
consistent. 

Millage  Levy 

During  the  period  under  investigation,  Rose  City 
voters  approved  a continuing  millage  levy  by  a very  small 
majority.  The  millage  levy  was  for  operating  expenses 
and  it  represented  an  increase  of  nearly  36  percent  in 
operating  income.  Nearly  all  aspects  of  school  operation 
were  to  be  affected.  In  the  campaign  to  secure  voter 
approval,  the  acquisition  of  professional  staff  specialists, 
the  improvement  of  existing  programs,  the  creation  of  new 
programs,  the  improvement  of  external  communication, 
accelerated  recruitment  of  Negro  teachers,  and  the 
strengthening  of  research  capabilities  were  emphasized. 
Promotional  materials  also  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
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TABLE  3-9 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  FACULTY  DESEGREGATION 


AS  A 

SIGNIFICANT 

ISSUE 

Participant 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Citation 

Subsystem 

Citations 

Frequency 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

1 

50.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• mm 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

1 

2.78 

14.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

0 

• • • 

• • 

Supervisory  Staff 

0 

• mm 

• • 

Middle  Management 

1 

7.14 

12.5 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

4 

6.08 

13.5 
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TABLE  3-10 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  FACULTY  DESEGREGATION 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  11 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  11 

Bureaucracy  13 

Central  Office  Administrators  11 

Supervisory  Staff  10 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  11 

All  School  System  Employees  13 

Economic  Leaders  14 

Political  Leaders  15 

Specialist  Leaders  11 

All  Environment  Leaders  14 

All  Influentials  14 
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income  from  the  levy  would  provide  transportation  to 
relieve  overcrowding  brought  about  because  of  the  building 
moratorium.  The  same  publication  emphasized  that  no 
transportation  would  be  provided  to  improve  racial  bal- 
ance. Increased  salaries  for  school  personnel  were  also 
mentioned. 

This  millage  levy  is  actually  one  of  two  which  were 
passed  during  the  three-year  period  under  investigation. 

The  first  millage  levy,  which  preceded  the  one  in  question 
by  a year,  was  approved  by  nearly  75  percent  of  the 
voters,  and  was  not  cited  as  an  issue.  The  most  recent 
millage  levy  was  approved  by  a majority  of  approximately 
150  votes  out  of  nearly  150,000  ballots  cast. 

Table  3-11  and  Table  3-12  show  the  relative  ranking 
of  the  millage  levy  as  a significant  issue.  Table  3-11, 
the  participant  analysis,  indicates  a rather  consistent 
citation  ranking  by  the  participant  subsystems.  Table  3-12 
indicates  a wider  range  of  ranking  among  the  influential 
classifications.  Examination  of  the  rankings  of  all 
school  system  employees  reveals  that  the  millage  levy 
ranked  as  the  most  important  of  the  significant  issues  to 
that  group.  This  shows  considerable  contrast  to  ranking 
by  influentials  who  are  not  employed  by  the  school  system. 
The  specialist  leaders  ranked  the  millage  levy  in  the 
lower  one-half  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues. 
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TABLE  3-11 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  THE  MILLAGE  LEVY 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

1 

50.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

13 

36.01 

4 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

6 

42.86 

4 

Supervisory  Staff 

2 

25.00 

7 

Middle  Management 

5 

35.72 

3 

Teachers 

3 

11.11 

6 

All  Participants 

17 

25.79 

4 
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TABLE  3-12 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  MILLAGE  LEVY  AMONG  THE 
FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  BY 
INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  2 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  7 

Bureaucracy  2 

Central  Office  Administrators  2 

Supervisory  Staff  7 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  2.5 

All  School  System  Employees  1 

Economic  Leaders  2 

Political  Leaders  6 

Specialist  Leaders  8.5 

All  Environment  Leaders  6 

All  Influentials  3 
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Militant  New  Teachers 

During  the  three-year  period  under  investigation, 
the  local  education  association  underwent  a rather 
dramatic  change.  The  entire  group  of  leadership  offices, 
changed  hands.  A full-time  staff  replaced  former  volun- 
teer workers.  Administrators  were  made  to  feel  unwelcome, 
although  they  were  not  formally  excluded.  Tactics  to 
achieve  teacher  benefits  changed  from  informal  leadership 
dinners  with  the  superintendent  and  board  members  to  open 
confrontation.  The  former  policy  of  keeping  problems  in 
the  educational  family  was  replaced  by  one  designed  to 
expose  existing  educational  conditions  to  the  public. 

Several  conditions  were  cited  as  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  One  was  simply  that  the  pro- 
fessional staff  had  grown  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  many 
of  the  newcomers  had  not  been  properly  socialized.  Another 
explanation  was  that,  "so  many  of  the  teachers  are  so  young 
and  inexperienced  at  this  sort  of  thing  that  they  don't 
know  what's  good  for  them."  The  fact  that  over  40  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  Rose  City  are  less  than  thirty  years 
old  was  often  given  in  support  of  these  explanations.  Some 
explained  the  change  as  the  result  of  an  internal  struggle 
between  the  education  association  and  a teacher  union  with 
each  trying  to  demonstrate  its  .prowess  for  teachers.  Others 
suggested  that  the  change  was  simply  a matter  of  a national 
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trend  among  teachers  in  school  systems  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  "paternalism"  of  the  past  and  the  ineptitude 
of  former  leadership  were  also  expressed  as  reasons  for 
the  revolt. 

Table  3-13  shows  that  the  issue  of  militant  new 
teachers  was  cited  most  frequently  by  the  supervisor 
participants  and  the  middle  management  participants.  It 
is  those  two  subsystems  that  are  in  most  frequent  contact 
with  the  teachers.  Teacher  militancy  would  seem  to  be 
most  threatening  to  those  subsystems.  The  central  office 
administration  participants  did  not  mention  the  issue. 

Influential  supervisors  and  economic  leaders 
ranked  the  issue  of  militant  new  teachers  considerably 
higher  than  any  of  the  other  influential  classifications. 
Therefore  the  supervisors ' concern  with  this  issue  seems 
to  be  found  throughout  the  subsystem  (see  Table  3-14) . 

Professional  Negotiations 

Shortly  before  the  period  under  investigation,  the 
Rose  City  Education  Association  obtained  a statement  of 
working  relationships  agreement  with  the  administration 
of  the  Rose  City  school  system.  This  agreement  covered  a 
three-year  time  span.  During  this  period  the  Rose  City 
Education  Association  underwent  a complete  change  of 
leadership.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  new 
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TABLE  3-13 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  MILITANT  NEW  TEACHERS 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  Of  Education 

0 

• • 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

6 

16.66 

7 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

0 

• • 

• • 

Supervisory  Staff 

3 

37.50 

4 

Middle  Management 

3 

21.43 

7 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

8 

12.16 

9 
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TABLE  3-14 

AVEPAGE  RANKINGS  OF  MILITANT  NEW  TEACHERS 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  13.5 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  7 

Bureaucracy  10 

Central  Office  Administrators  13.5 

Supervisory  Staff  4.5 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  13 

All  School  System  Employees  12 

Economic  Leaders  4.5 

Political  Leaders  14 

Specialist  Leaders  12 

All  Environment  Leaders  12 

All  Influentials  11 
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leadership  was  to  establish  a "respectable"  relationship 
with  the  board  of  education.  It  was  decided  that  this 
objective  could  best  be  achieved  through  direct  negoti- 
ations with  the  board  of  education.  The  Rose  City  Edu- 
cation Association  therefore  submitted  a written  proposal 
to  this  effect  to  the  board  of  education  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  working  relationships  agreement.  The 
board  of  education  rejected  the  association's  proposal  and 
submitted  a counter  proposal.  The  stage  was  then  set  for 
a series  of  confrontations  which  ultimately  involved  both 
state  and  national  education  associations,  a great  deal 
of  publicity,  and  a near  strike  or  work  stoppage. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  struggle  was  a negotiations 
agreement  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  Rose  City 
teachers.  All  administrative  personnel  were  excluded  from 
the  agreement  despite  their  membership  in  the  Rose  City 
Education  Association,  the  exclusive  representative  of  the 
employees  according  to  the  agreement. 

Under  the  agreement  the  board  of  education  submitted 
to  negotiations  with  the  teachers  on  salaries  and  other 
personnel  policies,  as  well  as  procedures  for  teacher 
involvement  in  teaching-learning  conditions  and  curriculum 
decisions.  The  teachers  agreed  to  a no-strike  clause  and 
to  a final  and  binding  arbitration  clause. 
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Participant  subsystems,  with  the  obvious  exception 
of  the  board  of  education  participants,  were  unanimous  in 
naming  professional  negotiations  more  frequently  than  any 
other  issue.  Bureaucracy  participants,  especially  super- 
visors and  middle  management,  named  this  issue  with  a high 
degree  of  frequency.  It  is  suspected  that  the  elimination 
of  both  supervisors  and  middle  management  from  any  form  of 
representation  may  have  prompted  a portion  of  this  concern 
(see  Table  3-15) . 

Only  the  influentials  from  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  ranked  professional  negotiations  as  the 
number  one  issue,  although  all  school  system  employees 
ranked  the  issue  as  the  second  most  important  of  the 
significant  issues.  Environment  influentials  ranked  the 
issue  fifth  (see  Table  3-16) . 

Quality  Education  for  Black  Students 

The  achievement  figures  cited  in  Chapter  II  of 
this  investigation  show  that  the  Rose  City  school  system 
was  not  having  as  much  success  with  Negro  students  in  the 
core  area  as  with  other  pupils.  Efforts  to  achieve 
desegregation  yielded  some  gains  and  provided  hope  for  the 
future,  but  the  school  system  is  faced  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  providing  quality  education  for  black  students 
in  existing  core  schools. 
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TABLE  3-15 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

• • 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

1 

100.00 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

27 

75.00 

1 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

9 

64.29 

1 

Supervisory  Staff 

6 

75.00 

1 

Middle  Management 

12 

85.72 

1 

Teachers 

18 

66.67 

1 

All  Participants 

47 

71.  24 

1 
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TABLE  3-16 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  3 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  1 

Bureaucracy  3.5 

Central  Office  Administrators  4 

Supervisory  Staff  • 3 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  2.5 

All  School  System  Employees  2 

Economic  Leaders  4.5 

Political  Leaders  11.5 

Specialist  Leaders  6 

All  Environment  Leaders  5 

All  Influentials  4.5 
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The  board  of  education  has  adopted  special  programs 
in  over  a third  of  the  Rose  City  schools.  Most  of  the 
schools  with  special  programs  are  in  the  core  area  and 
have  predominately  Negro  enrollments.  The  special  pro- 
grams are  special  efforts  commonly  referred  to  as  compen- 
satory education.  Another  effort  that  is  being  made  is 
that  summer  school  programs  are  now  provided  on  a tuition- 
free  basis.  There  has  been  consideration  of  an  extended 
school  year  in  core  schools.  One  aspect  of  the  recently 
passed  millage  levy  was  to  provide  stronger  diagnostic 
work  in  order  to  better  assess  the  learning  problems  of 
these  youths. 

Compensatory  education  is  expensive.  Consequently, 
these  special  programs  are  not  unopposed.  Most  of  the 
money  that  has  been  allocated  for  compensatory  education 
has  come  from  federal  sources.  The  one  exception  seems 
to  be  in  junior  high  schools  in  the  core  area.  Local 
expenditures  in  some  of  these  schools  are  as  much  as  $250 
per  pupil  above  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  other 
junior  high  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  some  opposition 
to  these  programs  comes  from  those  who  feel  that  compen- 
satory educational  programs  are  merely  a gimmick  that  the 
board  of  education  uses  to  delay  school  integration. 

Others  who  would  maintain  segregation  say  the  need  is  for 
black  teachers  in  black  schools.  They  cite  the  attitudes 


of  white  teachers  and  administrators  toward  black  children 


as  the  major  problem  to  be  overcome. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  participant 
subsystems'  citation  of  quality  education  for  black 
students  as  a significant  issue  is  the  small  percentage 
of  the  teachers'  subsystem  citations  (see  Table  3-17). 

The  other  subsystem  in  most  direct  contact  with  black 
students,  middle  management,  also  cited  this  issue  less 
frequently  than  the  other  subsystems  of  the  bureaucracy. 

The  influentials ' rankings  of  the  importance  of 
the  issue  of  quality  education  for  black  students  as 
compared  to  the  other  significant  issues  reveal  a great 
deal  of  difference  in  opinion.  The  range  between  school 
system  employees  and  environment  influentials  shows 
considerable  difference.  The  lowest  rankings  came  from 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors. 

The  highest  rankings  were  given  by  political  and  specialist 
leaders  (see  Table  3-18) . 

Reorganization  of  the  Central  Office 

The  formal  organization  of  the  Rose  City  public 
school  system  was  restructured  during  the  period  of  this 
investigation.  The  restructuring  involved  the  creation 
of  a new  department,  thus  adding  a sixth  assistant 
superintendent.  The  functions  of  the  new  department  were 
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TABLE  3-17 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR 
BLACK  STUDENTS  AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant  Number  of  Percent  of  Citation 

Subsystem  Citations  Frequency  Rank 


Board  of  Education 

1 

50.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

16 

44.44 

2 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

7 

50.00 

2.5 

Supervisory  Staff 

5 

62.50 

2 

Middle  Management 

4 

28.57 

5 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

18 

27.  31 

3 
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TABLE  3-18 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  BLACK 
STUDENTS  AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT 
ISSUES  BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

6.5 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

9 

Bureaucracy 

7 

Central  Office  Administrators 

7 

Supervisory  Staff 

9 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

4.5 

All  School  System  Employees 

8 

CJ 

Economic  Leaders 

2 

Political  Leaders 

1 

Specialist  Leaders 

1 

All  Environment  Leaders 

1 

All  Influentials 

4.5 
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gathered  from  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  five 
previously  existing  departments.  The  new  department  was 
named  the  department  of  personnel  services.  A Negro  was 
appointed  to  the  new  assistant  superintendent's  position. 

He  is  the  first  person  of  his  race  to  hold  such  a position 
in  the  Rose  City  school  system.  This  certainly  was  a 
factor  in  the  reorganization. 

The  focal  point  of  the  reorganization  was  not, 
however,  the  new  department.  Most  of  the  rationale  and 
impetus  for  the  changes  centered  on  the  research  and 
development  department.  Prior  to  the  restructuring,  the 
research  and  development  department  included  the  human 
relations  division,  the  division  of  special  education,  and 
personnel  services.  Each  of  these  divisions  was  placed 
under  a different  department  as  part  of  the  reorganization. 
The  objective  was  to  create  a department  of  information  as 
a service  arm  to  each  of  the  five  other  major  departments. 

All  administrative  responsibility  for  programs  operating 
at  the  school  level  was  stripped  from  the  research  and 
development  department.  The  divisions  of  this  department 
now  include  the  research  division,  the  planning  division, 
and  the  publications  division. 

Supervisor  participant  citation  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  central  office  differed  significantly  from  other 
system  citations.  Neither  the  board  of  education 
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participants  nor  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
participant  mentioned  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
office  as  an  issue.  Participant  citations  of  this  issue 
are  shown  in  Table  3-19.  Influential  rankings  of  the 
issue  are  shown  in  Table  3-20.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  specialist  leaders  attributed  far  more  significance 
to  this  issue  than  did  any  of  the  other  subsystems. 

School  Boycotts 

There  was  a sentiment  among  segments  of  the  Negro 
miority  that  the  school  board  was  ill-informed  about  the 
conditions  in  core  schools.  There  was  a further  feeling 
that  the  board  was  too  hesitant  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  which  they  had  knowledge.  In  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  conditions,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Negro 
citizens  was  formed.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  the 
core  neighborhoods  to  discuss  methods  of  bringing  about 
desired  change.  Several  solutions  were  explored  by  the 
ad  hoc  committee.  It  was  decided  that  a boycott  would 
serve  as  a means  of  dramatizing  the  problem. 

The  concept  of  the  boycott  did  not  have  wide 
enough  support  throughout  the  community  to  attempt  a 
system-wide  boycott  so  the  decision  was  made  to  select 
a few  target  schools  for  the  protest.  The  schools  that 
were  chosen  were  no  better  or  no  worse  than  many  of  their 
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TABLE  3-19 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  OFFICE  AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

• • 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

5 

13.89 

10 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

1 

7.14 

11.5 

Supervisory  Staff 

3 

37.50 

4 

Middle  Management 

1 

7.14 

12.5 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

7 

10.64 

10.5 
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TABLE  3-20 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  OFFICE  AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT 
ISSUES  BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

10 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

12.5 

Bureaucracy 

11 

Central  Office  Administrators 

12 

Supervisory  Staff 

8 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

9 

All  School  System  Employees 

11 

Economic  Leaders 

12.5 

Political  Leaders 

11 

Specialist  Leaders 

5 

All  Environment  Leaders 

7 

All  Influentials 

8 
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counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  core  area.  The  point  was 
made  that  they  were  being  used  as  a way  of  focusing  the 
community's,  especially  the  board  of  education ' s,  attention 
on  the  conditions  existing  in  all  core  schools. 

The  boycotts  were  called  early  in  the  fall  near 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  They  were  basically 
unsuccessful  because  they  lacked  the  support  of  many  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  target  schools.  The 
professional  staffs  were  especially  resentful  of  the 
boycotts.  While  they  knew  that  the  demonstrations  were 
not  particularly  aimed  at  them,  they  saw  the  charges  of 
incompetent  and  inappropriate  teachers  as  personal  attacks 
The  school  boycott  issue  was  named  the  minimum 
number  of  times  by  the  participants  to  be  considered  as 
a significant  issue  (see  Table  3-21) . The  relative 
unimportance  of  this  issue  was  further  demonstrated  in 
the  rankings  assigned  to  it  by  the  inf luentials , as  shown 
in  Table  3-22. 

Specialists  for  Elementary  Schools 

As  has  been  indicated  previously,  local  and  state 
funds  are  distributed  rather  evenly  throughout  the  Rose 
City  school  system.  The  one  exception  is  in  selected  core 
junior  high  schools,  where  compensatory  programs  are  being 
partially  financed  with  local  funds.  It  was  also  pointed 
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TABLE  3-21 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOYCOTTS 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant  Number  of  Percent  of  Citation 

Subsystem  Citations  Frequency  Rank 


Board  of  Education 

1 

50.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

1 

2.78 

14.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

0 

• • 

• • 

Supervisory  Staff 

0 

• • 

• • 

Middle  Management 

1 

7.14 

12.5 

Teachers 

1 

3.70 

13.5 

All  Participants 

3 

4.56 

15 
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TABLE  3-22 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  SCHOOL  BOYCOTTS  AMONG 
THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  . 13.5 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  15 

Bureaucracy  14 

Central  Office  Administrators  13.5 

Supervisory  Staff  15 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  15 

All  School  System  Employees  15 

Economic  Leaders  15 

Political  Leaders  8.5 

Specialist  Leaders  15 

All  Environment  Leaders  15 


All  Influentials 


15 
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out  that  the  Rose  City  school  system  now  utilizes  the 
maximum  available  funds  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Utilization  of  these  funds  in  Rose  City 
elementary  schools  has  increased  available  funds  in 
federally  qualified  schools  by  nearly  $100  per  pupil  or 
approximately  20  percent  above  the  average  per  pupil 
elementary  school  allocation. 

The  additional  federal  funds  are  being  used  to 
provide  special  programs  in  the  schools.  These  programs 
include  enrichment  units,  pre-kindergarten,  after  school 
study  centers,  health  centers,  reading  and  math  specialists, 
and  elementary  counselors.  Requests  have  also  been  made 
for  libraries  and  librarians  in  addition  to  art,  music, 
and  physical  education  specialists. 

The  introduction  of  these  specialists  and  special 
programs  into  the  core  elementary  schools  through  federal 
funds  created  a demand  for  equal  services  in  the  system's 
other  elementary  schools. 

Supervisor  participants  cited  specialists  for 
elementary  schools  as  a significant  issue  more  frequently 
than  any  other  participant  subsystem,  as  shown  in  Table 
3-23.  Influential  supervisors  ranked  the  issue  higher 
than  any  of  the  other  influential  classifications  ranked 
it.  The  supervisors'  organizational  responsibilities 
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TABLE  3-23 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  SPECIALISTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS  AS 

A SIGNIFICANT 

ISSUE 

Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

• • 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• * 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

5 

13.89 

10 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2 

14.29 

8 

Supervisory  Staff 

2 

25.00 

7 

Middle  Management 

1 

7.14 

12.5 

Teachers 

0 

• • 

• • 

All  Participants 

5 

7.60 

12 
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would  seem  to  account  for  their  interest  in  this  issue 
(see  Table  3-24) . 

Student  Unrest 

A more  recent  and  emerging  issue  in  the  Rose  City- 
school  system  has  been  the  rise  of  student  demonstrations. 
Crises  have  occurred  in  both  senior  and  junior  high 
schools.  Up  to  the  completion  of  the  investigation, 
such  outbreaks  were  confined  to  core  schools.  On  some 
occasions  the  schools  involved  were  closed  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

The  cause  of  the  student  unrest  was  attribvited  to 
several  sources,  including  militant  black  power  groups, 
university  student  groups,  and  the  administrators  of  the 
Rose  City  public  schools.  It  was  impossible  to  confirm 
possible  existing  links  between  the  incidents  reported 
during  the  time  of  the  investigation.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  individual  issues  may  not  be 
as  important  ultimately  as  the  confrontation  that  results. 
For  example,  members  of  the  research  team  were  once  asked 
how  to  bring  about  an  "issue"  at  a given  school.  Although 
no  suggestions  were  made  by  the  research  staff,  within  a 
week  the  leaders  had  apparently  found  an  issue  and  the 
school  was  closed  for  a short  period  because  of  a student 


demonstration . 
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TABLE  3-24 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  SPECIALISTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT 
ISSUES  BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  8 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  14 

Bureaucracy  6 

Central  Office  Administrators  6 

Supervisory  Staff  2 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  6 

All  School  System  Employees  7 

Economic  Leaders  9.5 

Political  Leaders  3.5 

Specialist  Leaders  8.5 

All  Environment  Leaders  8 


All  Influentials 


7 
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Student  unrest  was  cited  most  frequently  by  the 
middle  management  participants.  Both  middle  management 
and  teacher  participant  citation  rankings  indicate  con- 
siderable concern  over  this  issue  (see  Table  3-25)  . The  . 
ranking  of  student  unrest  in  comparative  importance  to 
other  significant  issues  by  influentials  as  shown  in 
Table  3-26  indicates  that  influentials  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  saw  this  as  a rather  important  issue. 

Teaching  Black  History 

The  Rose  City  school  system  has  apparently  been 
struggling  with  problems  relating  to  teaching  Negro 
culture  and  history  for  a number  of  years.  One  of  the 
primary  problems  was  that  of  locating  published  materials 
that  could  be  used  in  the  classroom.  Some  materials  are 
available,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  that  satisfy 
the  different  groups  with  their  divergent  interests  and 
concepts  of  how  the  subject  matter  is  to  be  treated. 

While  some  persons  prefer  that  black  history  and  culture 
be  presented  in  an  integrated  fashion,  others  prefer  a 
separate  black  studies  approach.  Some  fear  the  development 
of  an  indoctrination  approach  in  lieu  of  an  educational 
approach . 

As  attempted  solutions ,' the  Rose  City  school  system 
has  published  its  own  materials,  planned  special  experiences 
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TABLE  3-25 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  STUDENT  UNREST 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of  Percent  Citation 

Citations  Frequency  Rank 

Board  of  Education 

0 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

Bureaucracy 

7 19.45  5.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2 14.29  8 

Supervisory  Staff 

0 

Middle  Management 

5 35.72  3 

Teachers 

5 18.52  3.5 

All  Participants 

12  18.19  6.5 
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TABLE  3-26 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  STUDENT  UNREST  AMONG 
THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

12 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

5 

Bureaucracy 

9 

Central  Office  Administrators 

9 

Supervisory  Staff 

13 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

8 

All  School  System  Employees 

9 

Economic  Leaders 

9.5 

Political  Leaders 

8.5 

Specialist  Leaders 

'7 

All  Environment  Leaders 

9 

All  Influentials 

9 
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to  observe  Negro  History  Week,  sought  out  experts  in  the 
field  for  consultation,  offered  special  courses  in  adult 
evening  high  school  programs,  and  will  offer  a course  in 
black  history  for  high  school  students  during  the  new 
summer  school  session.  The  summer  school  course  is  viewed 
as  a pilot  program.  Subsequent  solutions  will  rest  on  its 
evaluation . 

The  four  citations  of  teaching  black  history  as  a 
significant  issue  came  from  four  different  subsystems  (see 
Table  3-27) . The  influential  rankings  of  the  issue  as 
shown  in  Table  3-28  are  relatively  consistent  across  all 
classifications . 

University  Study 

The  decision  was  made  by  the  board  of  education 
to  invite  one  of  the  Rose  City  universities  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Rose  City  public  school  system.  Represent- 
atives of  the  college  accepted  the  invitation  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  college  would  have  a free  hand 
in  what  to  explore  and  the  methods  to  be  utilized,  have 
freedom  of  access  to  all  school  system  records  and  data, 
serve  as  its  own  spokesman  to  the  public,  and  be  allowed 
to  focus  the  study  on  racial  and  other  social  problems. 

A selected  team  of  researchers  from  the  university 
conducted  a study  seeking  the  answers  to  four  basic  questions. 
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TABLE  3-27 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  TEACHING  BLACK  HISTORY 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant  Number  of  Percent  of  Citation 

Subsystem  Citations  Frequency  Rank 


Board  of  Education 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

Bureaucracy 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

Supervisory  Staff 

Middle  Management 

Teachers 

All  Participants 


1 50.00 


0 

2 5.56  13 

1 7.14  11.5 

0 

1 7.14  12.5 

1 3.70  13.5 

4 6.08  13.5 
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TABLE  3-28 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  TEACHING  BLACK  HISTORY 
AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES 
BY  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

9 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

12.5 

Bureaucracy 

15 

Central  Office  Administrators 

15 

Supervisory  Staff 

11 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

12 

All  School  System  Employees 

14 

Economic  Leaders 

11 

Political  Leaders 

13 

Specialist  Leaders 

10 

All  Environment  Leaders 

10 

All  Influentials 

13 
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The  first  question  dealt  with  the  problem  of  external 
communication.  The  second  referred  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  school  system  was  meeting  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  community.  The  third  question  dealt  with  problems 
of  the  community  that  were  impinging  upon  the  school  system. 
Finally,  the  question  of  how  well  the  school  was  preparing 
its  graduates  for  life  in  the  community  was  examined. 

The  study  resulted  in  a number  of  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  school  system.  One  of  these  recommen- 
dations, the  building  moratorium,  has  been  previously  dis- 
cussed. It  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  study  upon  which  the  board  of  education  took  action. 

The  board  took  action  on  a number  of  others  as  well,  but 
had  not  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  considered  or 
acted  upon  all  of  the  requests.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
study  was  released  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  board, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  knowledge  and  hence,  concern  by 
both  opponents  and  proponents  of  some  of  the  recommendations 
concerning  future  board  actions. 

Only  the  supervisor  participants  failed  to  name  the 
university  study  as  a significant  issue.  Based  on  the  rela- 
tive number  of  times  the  issue  was  cited  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  times  other  issues  were  cited,  the  teacher  parti- 
cipants ranked  the  issue  higher  than  any  of  the  other  sub- 
systems (see  Table  3-29) . 
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TABLE  3-29 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant  Number  of  Percent  of  Citation 

Subsystem  Citations  Frequency  Rank 


Board  of  Education 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

Bureaucracy 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

Supervisory  Staff 

Middle  Management 

Teachers 


1 50.00 

1 100.00 

5 13.89  10 

2 14.29  8 

0 

3 21.43  7 

5 18.52  3.5 


All  Participants 


13 


19.71 


5 
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Influentials  in  the  bureaucracy,  especially 
influential  central  office  administrators,  saw  the  uni- 
versity study  as  the  most  important  issue  affecting  the 
school  system.  Economic  influentials  assigned  the  issue 
to  seventh  place  in  importance  among  the  fifteen  significant 
issues  (see  Table  3-30) . 

Updating  the  Curriculum 

Fifteen  vocational  or  technical  courses  are  offered 
to  high  school  students  in  Rose  City.  Eleven  of  the  city's 
high  schools  have  one  or  more  of  these  programs.  In  order 
to  make  the  vocational  or  technical  programs  available  on 
an  equal  basis,  the  school  system  has  established  an  en- 
rollment policy  which  permits  a student  to  enroll  in  one  of 
these  programs  while  maintaining  basic  enrollment  for  other 
courses  in  the  high  school  of  the  student's  attendence  area. 

Unfortunately,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  students 
in  Rose  City  senior  high  schools  are  enrolled  in  the  voca- 
tional or  technical  programs.  The  problem  is  one  of  size. 
The  programs  are  so  limited  in  potential  enrollment  that 
only  students  of  average  or  above  average  ability  and 
achievement  can  even  apply  for  admission. 

Historically  the  high  schools  of  Rose  City  have 
been  primarily  college  preparatory.  This  is  true  of  the 
schools  of  a number  of  urban  areas.  Present  societal  needs 
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TABLE  3-30 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDY  AMONG 
THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  BY 
INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Average 

Classification  Ranking 

Board  of  Education  4 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  2 

Bureaucracy  1 

Central  Office  Administrators  1 

Supervisory  Staff  4.5 

Middle  Management 

Teachers  4.5 

All  School  System  Employees  3 

Economic  Leaders  7 

Political  Leaders  6 

Specialist  Leaders  2 

All  Environment  Leaders  2.5 


All  Influentials 


2 
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demand  a high  school  education  for  more  than  the  relatively 
small  percentage  who  are  preparing  for  college.  Rose  City 
public  schools  have  attempted  to  meet  this  need  by  offering 
three  different  types  of  academic  diplomas,  allowing  more 
freedom  in  student  course  selection.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  charge  that  the  schools  are  giving  diplomas  to  "students 
who  can't  even  read,  much  less  hold  a job."  There  is  now 
considerable  concern  to  develop  an  educational  program  that 
is  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  today's  students. 

Both  board  of  education . participants  cited  updating 
the  curriculum  as  a significant  issue  in  the  school  system. 
The  participant  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  did 
not  name  this  issue,  but  all  other  participant  subsystems 
did.  The  citation  rank  of  the  issue  remained  relatively 
consistent  from  subsystem  to  subsystem,  as  shown  in 
Table  3-31. 

Updating  the  curriculum  had  the  highest  average 
ranking  by  influentials  of  any  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  economic  leaders 
ranked  this  issue  no  higher  than  seventh  when  the  primary 
emphasis  was  to  attempt  to  provide  Rose  City  high  school 
graduates  with  the  vocational  and  technical  skills  nec- 
essary to  become  productive  members  of  the  economy  (see 
Table  3-32). 
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TABLE  3-31 

PARTICIPANT  CITATION  OF  UPDATING  THE  CURRICULUM 
AS  A SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE 


Participant 

Subsystem 

Number  of 
Citations 

Percent  of 
Frequency 

Citation 

Rank 

Board  of  Education 

2 

100.00 

• • 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

0 

• • 

• • 

Bureaucracy 

5 

13.89 

10 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2 

14.29 

8 

Supervisory  Staff 

2 

25.00 

7 

Middle  Management 

1 

21.43 

7 

Teachers 

2 

7.41 

9.5 

All  Participants 

9 

13.68 

8 
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TABLE  3-32 

AVERAGE  RANKINGS  OF  UPDATING  THE  CURRICULUM  AMONG 
THE  FIFTEEN  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  BY 
INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Ranking 

Board  of  Education 

1 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

3 

Bureaucracy 

5 

Central  Office  Administrators 

5 

Supervisory  Staff 

1 

Middle  Management 

• • 

Teachers 

1 

All  School  System  Employees 

5 

Economic  Leaders 

7 

Political  Leaders 

2 

Specialist  Leaders 

• 3 

All  Environment  Leaders 

2.5 

All  Influentials 

1 
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Underlying  Problems 

Analysis  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  revealed 
that  each  of  the  issues  was  related  to  one  or  more  of  five 
underlying  problems.  The  five  problems  underlying  the  sig- 
nificant issues  were  control,  curriculum,  finance,  personnel, 
and  race. 

The  underlying  problem  of  control  can  be  defined  as 
a struggle  to  attain  or  maintain  power  in  a specific  area 
of  decision-making  in  the  school  system.  Examples  of  the 
existence  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in  six  of  the  sig- 
nificant issues  including  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds, 
militant  new  teachers,  professional  negotiations,  reorga- 
nization of  the  central  office,  school  boycotts,  and  student 
unrest. 

The  underlying  problem  of  curriculum  can  be  defined 
as  a basic  change  in  the  educational  program  offered  in  the 
school  system.  Examples  of  the  existence  of  this  problem 
can  be  found  in  four  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues 
including  quality  education  for  black  students,  specialists 
for  elementary  schools,  teaching  black  history,  and  updating 
the  curriculum. 

The  underlying  problem  of  race  can  be  defined  as 
attempts  to  integrate  the  black  subcommunity  and  the  white 
majority.  Examples  of  the  existence  of  this  problem  can 
be  found  in  six  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  including 
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the  building  moratorium,  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools, 
faculty  desegregation,  quality  education  for  black  students, 
reorganization  of  the  central  office,  and  the  university 
study. 

The  underlying  problem  of  finance  can  be  defined  as 
acquiring  fiscal  resources  to  support  the  school  system. 
Examples  of  the  existence  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
three  of  the  fifteen  major  issues  including  the  acceptance 
of  federal  funds,  the  millage  levy,  and  the  university 
report. 

The  underlying  problem  of  personnel  can  be  defined 
as  the  recruitment  of  desired  manpower  for  the  school  system. 
Examples  of  the  existence  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
two  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  including  faculty 
desegregation  and  specialists  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Chapter  Summary 

Fifteen  significant  issues  were  identified  in  this 
investigation.  Each  of  the  issues  was  described  in  this 
chapter.  The  citation  of  the  significant  issues  by  each  of 
the  participant  subsystems  was  presented  as  well  as  the 
number,  frequency,  and  rank  of  issue  citation  by  all  par- 
ticipants . 

The  average  ranking  assigned  to  the  significant 
issues  by  each  of  the  classifications  of  influentials 
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was  reported.  The  average  ranking  assigned  to  the  significant 
issues  by  all  the  .influentials  indicated  the  following  order 
of  issue  importance:  (1)  updating  the  curriculum,  (2)  the 

university  study,  (3)  the  millage  levy,  (4)  professional 
negotiations,  (5)  quality  education  for  black  students, 

(6)  the  building  moratorium',  (7)  specialists  for  elementary 
schools,  (8)  the  reorganization  of  the  central  office, 

(9)  student  unrest,  (10)  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds, 

(11)  militant  new  teachers,  (12)  busing  versus  neighborhood 
schools,  (13)  teaching  black  history,  (14)  faculty  deseg- 
regation, and  (15)  school  boycotts. 

Analysis  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  revealed 
that  each  of  the  issues  was  related  to  one  or  more  of  five 
basic  problems.  The  problems  were  control,  curriculum, 
finance,  personnel,  and  race. 

Correlation  coefficients  of  the  ranking  of  the 
significant  issues  by  the  influential  classifications  are 
presented  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INFLUENT IALS 

In  this  chapter  attention  is  given  to  the  influentials 
in  the  Rose  City  public  school  regime.  Influential  nominations 
are  described.  The  personal  characteristics  of  the  influen- 
tials in  the  decision-making  processes  are  displayed.  The 
number  of  nominations,  the  issues  in  relation  to  individual 
nominations,  and  the  influential  ratings  of  each  influential 
are  provided.  Each  influential  classification  is  analyzed. 

This  analysis  includes  personal  characteristics,  total  nomina- 
tions, degree  of  perceived  involvement,  influential  ranking, 
and  influential  subsystem  issue  ranking  correlations.  Impor- 
tant groups  in  Rose  City  public  school  decision-making  pro- 
cesses are  described  including  participant  perception  of 
decision-making  involvement. 

In  order  to  retain  personal  anonymity,  fictitious 
names  have  been  used  and  the  description  of  personal  charac- 
teristics have  been  limited  to  group  or  classification  anal- 
ysis. 

Influential  Nomination 

The  sixty-six  school  system  personnel  who  were 
interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  I named  a total  of  159 
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persons  as  being  influential  in  some  aspect  of  the  decision- 
making processes.  Thirty-six  persons  were  named  by  three 
or  more  participants.  The  frequency  of  participant  citation 
of  the  thirty-six  influentials  is  illustrated  in  Table  4-rl. 

Thirty- three  of  the  persons  named  three  or  more  times, 
or  representatives  of  those  persons,  were  interviewed.  Lowell 
Foster,  a labor  relations  lawyer  retained  by  the  board  of 
education  to  represent  them  in  drawing  up  the  negotiations 
agreement  with  the  Rose  City  Education  Association,  was  a 
resident  of  an  eastern  city  several  hundred  miles  from  Rose 
City,  and  could  not  be  interviewed.  Marvin  James,  a Negro 
leader,  refused  to  participate  in  the  investigation.  The 
Reverend  Zachary  Neeb,  who  was  also  a Negro  leader,  failed  to 
keep  several  appointment  with  members  of  the  research  team 
and  finally  had  to  be  omitted.  The  Reverend  Neeb  and  Mr.  James 
each  had  been  nominated  by  four  participants.  Mr.  Foster  was 
nominated  by  three  participants. 

During  the  interviews,  the  influentials  were  asked  to 
nominate  additional  persons  who  were  not  on  the  list  of  in- 
fluentials in  Interview  Guide  II.  Forty-seven  additional 
persons  were  named;  however,  only  one  was  nominated  by  three 
persons.  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  an  assistant  superintendent,  re- 
ceived his  third  nomination  on  the  twenty-first  influential 
interview.  His  name  was  subsequently  added  to  the  list  of 
influentials  for  the  remaining  thirteen  interviews.  He  was 


also  interviewed. 
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TABLE  4-1 

PARTICIPANT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  INFLUENTIALS 
IN  THE  DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  OF  THE 
ROSE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Inf luentials 
(Fictitious 
Names) 

Number  of 

Participant 

Citations 

Inf luentials 
(Fictitious 
Names) 

Number  of 

Participant 

Citations 

Edward  Drake 

28 

Wilson  Keller 

4 

Carl  Adams 

27 

Zachary  Neeb 

4 

Frederick  Riese 

27 

Buster  Prange 

4 

Bob  Qualls 

26 

Leonore  Talbot 

4 

David  Granger 

17 

Hugo  Willard 

4 

Donald  Frank 

12 

Tom  Atkins 

3 

Ted  Moon 

12 

Bradley  Butler 

3 

Harvey  Evans 

9 

Lowell  Foster 

3 

Lane  Unseld 

8 

Lillian  Gall 

3 

Benjamin  Cain 

7 

Michael  Illjes 

3 

William  Capp 

7 

Ralph  Isaac 

3 

Walter  Lake 

7 

Samuel  Jones 

3 

Watson  Vender 

7 

Robert  Kirk 

3 

Herbert  Eggers 

5 

Timothy  Lamb 

3 

Lester  Hemp 

5 

Susan  Main 

3 

Lawrence  Boone 

4 

Maynard  Nobel 

3 

Claude  Dyer 

4 

Wanda  Opel 

3 

Marvin  James 

4 

Homer  Schmidt 

3 
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Per sonal  Characteristics 

The  age  distribution  of  the  thirty-four  influentials 
who  were  interviewed  is  shown  in  Table  4-2.  The  mean  age  as 
computed  by  the  code  method  is  48.3  years.  The  standard  de- 
viation of  the  distribution  also  computed  by  the  code  method 
is  9.5  years. 

The  distribution  of  influentials  by  the  number  of 
years  they  have  lived  in  Rose  City  is  shown  in  Table  4-3. 

The  mean  length  of  residency  for  the  thirty-four  influentials 
is  36.1  years.  The  standard  deviation  is  17.6  years  in  res- 
idence. Both  the  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  were  com- 
puted by  the  code  method. 

The  distribution  of  the  number  of  organizations  in 
which  the  thirty-four  influentials  reported  membership  on 
Interview  Guide  II  is  given  in  Table  4-4.  The  mean  number 
of  organizational  memberships  reported  by  the  influentials 
is  7.3.  The  standard  deviation  for  the  distribution  is  4.2 
organizational  memberships.  The  mean  and  standard  deviations 
were  computed  by  the  code  method. 

Thirty-three  of  the  total  number  of  thirty-seven  in- 
fluentials were  men.  Four  were  women.  Fifteen  of  the  in- 
fluentials were  Negro.  Twenty-two  were  Caucasian.  None  of 
the  influentials  reported  less  than  a high  school  diploma. 

Ten  had  bachelor's  degrees,  fifteen  had  master's  degrees,  and 
seven  had  earned  doctorates. 
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TABLE  4-2 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOUR  INFLUENTIALS 


Age 

Interval 

Number  of 
Inf luentiais 

20-29 

0 

30-39 

8 

40-49 

8 

50-59 

15 

60-69 

3 

Total 

34 

TABLE  4-3 

LENGTH  OF 

INFLUENTIAL  RESIDENCY 

DISTRIBUTION 

Years  in 
Residence 

Number  of 
Inf luentiais 

0-9 

4 

10-19 

8 

20-29 

6 • 

30-39 

4 

40-49 

7 

50  or  more 

5 

Total 

. 

34 
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TABLE  4-4 

THE  NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEMBERSHIPS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  INFLUENTIALS 


Number  of  Organizational 
Memberships  Reported 

Number  of 
Influentials 

0-2 

2 

3-5 

6 

6-8 

9 

9-11 

4 

12- 

13 

Total 

34 

Classification  of  the  influential  persons  according 
to  the  classification  scale  described  in  Chapter  I yielded 
the  distribution  shown  in  Table  4-5.  There  were  two  or  more 
influentials  in  every  category  with  the  exception  of  the 
middle  management  classification.  There  were  three  board  of 
education  members,  seventeen  school  system  employees,  and 
seventeen  environmental  leaders  in  the  total  of  thirty-seven 
influentials.  Ten  of  the  school  system  employees  who  were 
named  as  influentials  were  members  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Board  of  Education 

Three  of  the  seven  members  of  the  board  of  education 
were  identified  as  influentials.  Carl  Adams  was  nominated  as 
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TABLE  4-5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INFLUENT I ALS  BY 
INFLUENTIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Influential  Number  of 

Classification  Influential 


Board  of  Education  3 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  2 
Central  Office  Administrators  • 7 
Supervisory  Staff  3 
Middle  Management  0 
Teachers  5 
Economic  Leaders  2 
Political  Leaders  2 
Specialist  Leaders  13 


Total 


37 
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an  influential  by  twenty-seven  participants.  His  name  was 
identified  with  three  significant  issues:  the  acceptance  of 

federal  funds,  the  millage  levy,  and  professional  negotiations. 
He  ranked  as  the  fifth  most  influential  person  in  the  regime 
on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of  his  influence  as  judged  by  the 
other  inf luentials.  Lawrence  Boone  was  named  as  an  influential 
by  four  participants.  The  participants  associated  his  leader- 
ship with  two  significant  issues:  the  acceptance  of  federal 

funds  and  professional  negotiations.  The  combined  influential 
ratings  of  his  leadership  ranked  Lawrence  Boone  as  the  eighth 
most  influential  person  in  the  school  regime.  The  third  member 
of  the  board  of  education  nominated  as  an  influential  was 
William  Capp.  He  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by  seven 
participants.  The  participants  reported  that  he  had  exer- 
cised his  influence  on  three  major  issues:  the  acceptance  of 

federal  funds,  professional  negotiations,  and  quality  educa- 
tion for  black  students.  On  the  basis  of  influential  ratings, 
William  Capp  was  the  second  most  influential  person  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  Rose  City  school  regime. 

All  three  of  the  influential  members  of  the  board  of 
education  are  men.  Two  are  Caucasian  and  one  is  a Negro. 

The  three  men  are  in  their  fifties.  They  have  been  residents 
of  Rose  City  for  an  average  of  thirty-eight  years.  One  of 
the  influential  board  members  was  a business  executive,  one 
was  a lawyer  and  the  third  was  a medical  doctor.  Two  of  the 
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men  have  earned  doctorates  and  the  other  has  a master’s 
degree . 

The  three  influential  board  members  were  nominated 
as  influentials  a total  of  thirty-eight  times  by  the  partic- 
ipants. Participants  attributed  influence  to  them  on  four 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues. 

The  scope  of  each  of  the  influential  board  members' 
leadership  was  judged  by  the  influentials  using  the  technique 
described  in  Chapter  I.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a five- 
point  scale  was  used.  A 1.00  rating  indicated  strong  system- 
wide  influence.  A 2.00  rating  indicated  that  the  individual 
exercised  strong  influence  on  certain  issues.  A 3.00  rating 
indicated  that  the  person  exercised  strong  local  school  in- 
fluence. A 4.00  rating  showed  the  person  to  have  little 
influence.  A 5.00  rating  indicated  that  the  person  did  not 
wield  any  influence  in  the  school  system.  The  average 
rankings  assigned  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  the 
three  board  members  is  shown  in  Table  4-6. 

Influentials  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and 
political  leader  classification  gave  the  three  board  of 
education  members  a perfect  1.00  rating.  Four  of  the  influ- 
ential classifications  reported  by  their  average  ratings  that 
the  board  of  education  was  the  jnost  influential  subsystem  in 
the  school  regime.  Two  subsystems,  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  bureaucracy,  perceived  the  board  of  education 
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TABLE  4-6 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED  BY  INFLUENTIAL  BOARD  MEMBERS 
AS  JUDGED  BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Rating 

Rank  Among  the 
Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

1.17 

2 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

1.00 

1.5 

Bureaucracy 

1.20 

1.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

1.24 

1 

Supervisory  Staff 

1.11 

2 

Middle  Management 

• • 

• • 

Teachers 

1.67 

1 

Economic  Leaders 

1.50 

1 

Political  Leaders 

1.00 

1 

Specialist  Leaders 

1.67 

3 

All  Influentials 

1.40 

1 
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as  sharing  the  most  influential  subsystem  role  with  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  inf luentials . The  lowest  ranking  given 
the  board  of  education  was  given  by  the  specialist  leaders. 

Table  4-7  presents  correlation  coefficients  indicating 
the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  board  of  education  inf lu- 
entials and  other  influential  classifications  in  judging  the 
importance  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The  correlations 
were  computed  through  the  use  of  Spearman's  rank-difference 
correlation  technique. 

The  significant  issue  rankings  by  the  board  of 
education  influentials  were  in  close  agreement  with  the  in- 
fluential teacher  rankings.  The  sharpest  disagreement  on  the 
board  of  education  influentials'  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  the  issues  among  school  system  employees  comes  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent.  The  most  serious  disagreement 
in  the  board's  assessment  of  the  significant  issues  comes 
from  the  political  leaders  (see  Table  4-7) . 

Professional  Staff 

Seventeen  of  the  more  than  5,000  professional  staff 
members  were  perceived  as  influentials.  This  group  in- 
cluded the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  exec- 
utive assistant  to  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  organization  and  management,  the 
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TABLE  4-7 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  INFLUENT I ALS  AND 
THE. OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients* 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

.52 

Bureaucracy 

.81 

Central  Office  Administrators 

• 

00 

o 

Supervisory  Staff 

.66 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

Teachers 

.90 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

t 

00 

Economic  Leaders 

.49 

Political  Leaders 

.44 

Specialist  Leaders 

.64 

All  Environment  Influentials 

.74 

All  Influentials 

.85 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  .46  is  significant 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
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assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  personnel  services, 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  research  and  development, 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  business  affairs,  the 
director  of  special  education,  the  director  of  human  re- 
lations, a secondary  school  supervisor,  two  elementary  area 
supervisors,  a school-community  agent,  three  high  school 
teachers,  and  a first  grade  teacher. 

In  Interview  Guide  II,  the  influentials  were  asked 
to  name  the  last  two  positions  they  held  prior  to  assuming 
their  present  positions.  The  responses  to  this  question  by 
the  seventeen  employee  influentials  are  shown  in  Table  4-8. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  no  middle  managers 
were  identified  as  influentials,  seven  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
fessional staff  influentials  had  served  in  middle  management 
roles  prior  to  attaining  their  present  positions. 

Table  4-9  presents  a comparison  of  the  number  of 
years  the  professional  staff  influentials  have  been  employed 
in  the  system  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  in  their 
present  positions.  The  comparison  indicates  a degree  of 
position  mobility  among  the  professional  staff  influentials. 
It  further  indicates  a degree  of  inbreeding  in  the  system. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  Influentials 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  included  the 
superintendent,  two  assistants  to  the  superintendent,  and 
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TABLE  4-8 

CAREER  PATTERNS  OF  ROSE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  INFLUENT I ALS 


First  Second 

Occupational  Reported  Reported  Present 

Classification  Position  Position  Position 


Office  of  the 

Superintendent  1 

Central  Office 

Administrators  2 

Supervisory  Staff  0 

Middle  Management  6 

Teacher  4 

Student  2 

Occupation  Other 

Than  Education  2 

Totals  17 


3 

5 

1 

4 
2 
2 

0 

17 


2 

7 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

17 
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TABLE  4-9 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  INFLUENTIAL  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  IN  PRESENT  POSITIONS 


Number  of 
Years 

Influentials 
Employed  in 
the  System 

Influentials 
in  Present 
Positions 

O 

1 

1 

9 

5-9 

1 

5 

10-19 

5 

2 

20-29 

6 

0 

30-39 

4 

1 

Totals 

17 

17 

five  staff  members.  Two  persons  from  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  were  reported  to  be  influentials  in  the 
decision-making  processes  in  the  school  regime.  Edward 
Drake  received  more  participant  nominations  than  any  other 
person.  He  was  nominated  by  twenty-eight  participants. 

He  was  also  perceived  to  have  exercised  leadership  on  more 
of  the  significant  issues  than  any  other  influential. . He 
was  reported  to  have  exercised  influence  in  ten  of  the 
fifteen  significant  issues:  the  acceptance  of  federal 

funds,  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  the  millage  levy, 
professional  negotiations,  quality  education  for  black  stu- 
dents, the  reorganization  of  the  central  office,  specialists 
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for  elementary  schools,  student  unrest,  the  university 
study,  and  updating  the  curriculum.  He  received  a perfect 
1.00  rating  on  the  five-point  scale  from  all  of  the  influ- 
entials.  He  was  the  most  influential  leader  in  the  school 
system  on  the  basis  of  this  rating. 

Herbert  Eggers  was  cited  by  five  participants  as 
an  influential  in  the  school  system.  His  name  was  mentioned 
in  connection  with  two  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues: 
the  millage  levy  and  professional  negotiations.  On  the 
basis  of  influential  rating,  he  -ranks  as  the  tenth  most 
influential  person  in  the  school  system. 

Both  of  the  influentials  from' the  office  of  the 
superintendent  are  male  Caucasians.  They  have  lived  in 
Rose  City  an  average  of  seventeen  years.  One  has  a 
master's  degree;  the  other  has  a doctorate. 

The  two  influentials  from  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent received  a total  of  thirty-three  participant 
nominations  as  influentials.  They  were  reported  to  have 
exercised  leadership  on  ten  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  Influentials'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of 
influence  wielded  by  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
leaders  are  shown  in  Table  4-10. 

The  combined  ratings  of  all  the  influentials 
indicated  that  the  office  of  the  superintendent  ranked  sec- 
one  in  influence  to  the  board  of  education.  Economic  and 
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TABLE  4-10 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED 
BY  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  INFLUENTIALS  AS 
JUDGED  BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential 
Cl as si fi cation 

Average 

Rating 

Rank  Among  the  9 
Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

1.00 

1 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

1.00 

1.5 

Bureaucracy 

1.20 

1.5 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

1.29 

2 

Supervisory  Staff 

1.00 

1 

Middle  Management 

• * 

Teachers 

1.80 

2.5 

Economic  Leaders 

2.50 

3 

Political  Leaders 

1.75 

3 

Specialist  Leaders 

1.50 

2 

All  Influentials 

1.47 

2 
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political  leaders  perceived  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
leaders  to  be  less  influential  than  the  other  influential 
classifications  did. 

The  Spearman  Rank-Difference  Correlation  Coefficients, 
illustrating  how  the  office  of  the  superintendent  influen- 
tials ' rankings  of  the  importance  of  the  significant  issues 
compares  to  the  rankings  of  the  other  groups  of  inf luentials , 
are  shown  in  Table  4-11.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
is  shown  between  the  ratings  of  office  of  the  superintendent 
inf luentials  and  the  ratings  of  the  political  leaders.  The 
correlation  with  supervisory  staff  ratings  is  also  below  the 
0.05  level  of  confidence,  indicating  very  little  agreement. 

Central  Office  Administrators 

V 

Seven  of  the  more  than  150  persons  classified  as 
central  office  administrators  were  identified  as  influen- 
tial . David  Granger  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by 
seventeen  of  the  sixty-six  participants.  The  participants 
nominated  Granger  in  relation  to  six  of  the  fifteen  sig- 
nificant issues:  the  building  moratorium,  busing  versus 

neighborhood  schools,  quality  education  for  black  students, 
the  reorganization  of  the  central  office,  student  unrest, 
and  teaching  black  history.  Granger  ranked  sixth  among  the 
thirty-seven  leaders  on  the  basis  of  influential  rating. 

Donald  Frank  was  nominated  by  twelve  of  the 
participants  in  phase  two  of  the  investigation.  He  was 
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TABLE  4-11 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  INFLUENTIALS 
AND  THE  OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients* 

Board  of  Education 

.52 

Bureaucracy 

.70 

Central  Office  Administrators 

.66 

Supervisory  Staff 

.45 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

Teachers 

.58 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

.69 

Economic  Leaders 

.65 

Political  Leaders 

.24 

Specialist  Leaders 

.53 

All  Environment  Influentials 

.59 

All  Influentials 

.66 

A correlation  coefficient  of 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 

.46  is  significant 
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reported  to  have  been  influential  in  six  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues.  The  issues  were  the  acceptance  of 
federal  funds,  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  profes- 
sional negotiations , quality  education  for  black  students , 
the  reorganization  of  the  central  office,  and  updating  the 
curriculum.  In  the  reported  judgement  of  the  influentials 
interviewed,  Donald  Frank  was  the  fourth  most  influential 
leader  in  the  system. 

Henry  Hill,  who  had  been  nominated  by  only  two  of 
the  sixty- six  participants,  was  not  included  in  the  orig- 
inal list  of  influentials  on  Interview  Guide  II.  Three  of 
the  first  twenty-one  influentials  interviewed  added  his 
name  to  the  list.  His  name  was  added  to  the  official  list 
of  influentials  for  the  remaining  thirteen  interviews.  He 
was  also  interviewed.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  rating 
given  to  Mr.  Hill  by  the  twelve  remaining  interviews  with 
other  influentials  he  was  ranked  fourteenth  in  influence 
among  the  thirty-seven  influentials. 

Wilson  Keller  was  nominated  as  a leader  by  four  of 
the  participants.  The  four  participants  related  his  leader- 
ship to  five  different  issues.  The  issues  were  the  building 
moratorium,  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  quality 
education  for  black  students,  the  reorganization  of  the 
central  office,  and  teaching  black  history.  The  influential 
ratings  ranked  Wilson  Keller  fifteenth  among  the  thirty- 


seven  influentials. 
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Seven  participants  named  Walter  Lake  as  an  influential. 
His  leadership  in  two  significant  issues  was  reported.  The 
issues  were  quality  education  for  black  students  and  teaching 
black  history.  The  influential  ratings  placed  Walter  Lake 
eighteenth  in  influence  among  the  leaders  in  the  decision- 
making processes. 

Ralph  Isaac  was  nominated  by  three  participants; 
however,  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  significant  issues.  Influential  ratings  indicate  that 
he  ranked  eleventh  among  the  thirty-seven  inf luentials . 

Three  participants  cited  Samuel  Jones's  leadership 
contribution.  His  name  appeared  in  connection  with  the  is- 
sue of  quality  education  for  black  students.  Mr.  Jones 
ranked  twenty-eighth  among  the  thirty-seven  influentials  on 
the  basis  of  the  scope  of  his  influence  as  determined  in 
phase  three  of  the  investigation. 

Of  the  seven  influential  central  office  administrators, 
two  are  Negro.  They  have  lived  in  Rose  City  from  twenty- 
three  to  fifty- two  years.  Their  average  length  of  residency 
is  over  thirty  years.  Each  of  the  central  office  administrator 
influentials  has  a master's  degree.  One  has  earned  a Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  central  office  administrators  who  were  classified 
as  influentials  were  nominated  as  leaders  a total  of  forty- 
six  times.  Participants  cited  their  leadership  on  ten  of  the 
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fifteen  significant  issues.  Influential'  perceptions  of 
the  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  the  central  office 
administrators  are  shown  in  Table  4-12. 

The  average  ratings  of  all  of  the  influentials 
indicate  that  the  central  office  administrators  rank 
fourth  among  the  nine  influential  subsystems.  The  office 
of  the  superintendent  influentials  gave  this  subsystem  its 
highest  rating  of  1.25,  but  the  board  of  education  influ- 
entials gave  this  subsystem  the  highest  relative  ranking, 
third  among  the  subsystems. 

Table  4-13  presents  correlation  coefficients 
indicating  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  central 
office  administrator  influentials  and  other  influential 
classifications  in  reporting  their  perceptions  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues. 

The  correlations  were  computed  through  the  use  of 
Spearman's  rank-difference  correlation  technique. 

Central  office  administrators ' rankings  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  significant  issues  differed 
most  from  the  rankings  by  the  supervisory  staff  influ- 
entials. Correlation  coefficients  show  considerable 
agreement  between  this  subsystem's  rankings  and  the 
rankings  by  the  teachers  and  the  board  of  education 


influentials . 
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TABLE  4-12 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED 
BY  CENTRAL  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATOR  INFLUENTIALS  AS 


JUDGED 

BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 

Influential 

Classification 

Average  Rank  Among  the  9 

Rating  Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

1.50  3 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

1.25  3.5 

Bureaucracy 

1.59  4 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

1.69  5 

Supervisory  Staff 

1.39  3 

Middle  Management 

• • • • 

Teachers 

2.27  5 

Economic  Leaders 

2.58  4 

Political  Leaders 

2.50  4.5 

Specialist  Leaders 

2.90  4 

All  Influentials 

2.10  4 
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TABLE  4-13 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATORS 
AND  THE  OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients* 

Board  of  Education 

O 

00 

• 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

. 66 

Bureaucracy 

.96 

Supervisory  Staff 

.56 

Middle  Management 

• • * 

Teachers 

.83 

All  Professional  Staff  Influential 

.93 

Economic  Leaders 

.62 

Political  Leaders 

.62 

Specialist  Leaders 

.66 

All  Environment  Influential 

.70 

All  Influentials 

.85 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  .46  is  significant 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
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Supervisory  Staff  Influentials 

Three  of  the  approximately  100  members  of  the 
supervisory  staff  were  named  as  influentials.  Susan  Main 
was  nominated  as  an  influential  by  three  of  the  sixty-six 
participants.  Her  leadership  on  two  issues  was  cited. 

The  issues  were  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds  and  the 
militant  new  teachers.  The  influential  ratings  placed 
her  thirty-sixth  out  of  thirty-seven  influentials. 

Three  participants  cited  Maynard  Nobel  as  an 
influential.  The  citations  were  associated  with  his 
leadership  in  the  issue  of  updating  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Nobel  was  ranked  uwenty-f irs t among  the  influentials. 

Wanda  Opel  was  nominated  by  three  participants 
in  response  to  question  number  ten  to  Interview  Guide  I. 

She  was,  therefore  not  mentioned  in  relation  to  any 
specific  issue.  She  ranked  number  twenty-six  in  the  list 
of  influentials . 

One  of  the  three  supervisory  staff  influentials 
was  a Negro.  All  three  have  been  residents  of  Rose  City 
for  more  than  forty  years.  They  have  been  employed  in 
the  school  system  for  an  average  of  thirty  years.  Each 
of  them  has  a master's  degree. 

As  a group,  the  three  supervisory  staff  influentials 
were  nominated  a total  of  nine  times.  Their  relationship 
was  cited  on  three  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The 
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inf luentials ' perceptions  of  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  supervisory  staff  influentials  is  shown 
on  Table  4-14.  The  average  ratings  of  all  the  influen- 
tials ranked  the  supervisory  staff  as  the  least  influential 
of  the  classifications  ranked.  The  rankings  varied  from 
third  to  ninth,  indicating  a great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  subsystems'  perception  of  the  decision-making  role  of 
the  supervisory  staff.  The  central  office  administrators 
rated  this  subsystem  considerably  higher  than  did  the 
other  influential  subsystems. 

Table  4-15  displays  how  closely  the  supervisory 
staff  influentials ' perceptions  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  correlate  to  the  per- 
ceptions reported  by  the  other  influential  classifications. 
There  is  little  correlation  between  the  political  leaders 
and  the  supervisory  staff  regarding  the  relative  importance 
of  the  significant  issues.  Supervisory  staff  rankings  of 
the  significant  issues  correlate  most  closely  with  the 
influential  teachers'  reported  judgements. 

Middle  Management 

Not  one  of  the  more  than  200  principals  and 
assistant  principals  qualified  as  an  influential.  Eleven 
were  nominated  once  and  two  were  nominated  by  two  partici- 
pants. Only  one  influential  mentioned  the  absence  of  any 
principals  on  the  list  of  influentials. 
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TABLE  4-14 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED 
BY  THE  INFLUENTIAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORY 
STAFF  AS  JUDGED  BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential  Average  Rank  Among  the  9 

Classification  Rating  Classifications 


Board  of  Education 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

Bureaucracy 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

Supervisory  Staff 

Middle  Management 

Teachers 

Economic  Leaders 
Political  Leaders 
Specialist  Leaders 
All  Influentials 


2.56  6 

2.33  6 

1.54  3 

1.33  3 

2.00  5 

• • • 

3.20  9 

4.50  9 

3.50  8 

3.70  8 

3.17  9 
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TABLE  4-15 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  SUPERVISORY  STAFF  INFLUENTIALS 
AND  THE  OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients* 

Board  of  Education 

. 6 6 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

.45 

Bureaucracy 

.67 

Central  Office  Administrators 

.56 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

Teachers 

.71 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

.67 

Economic  Leaders 

.49 

Political  Leaders 

.27 

Specialist  Leaders 

.57 

All  Environment  Influentials 

.62 

All  Influentials 

.73 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 

.46  is  significant 
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Teachers 

Five  of  the  more  than  4,500  teachers  were  nominated 
as  inf luentials . Buster  Prange  was  nominated  by  four  of 
the  participants.  The  four  nominations  referred  to  his 
leadership  on  the  professional  negotiations  agreement. 

Mr.  Prange  ranked  thirty-fifth  among  the  thirty-seven 
influentials  in  influence. 

Bob  Qualls  was  the  fourth  most  frequently  nominated 
influential  by  the  participants.  He  was  nominated  twenty- 
six  times  in  relation  to  two  issues.  The  issues  were  the 
new  militant  teachers  and  professional  negotiations.  On 
the  basis  of  influential  ratings,  Qualls  ranked  fourteenth 
among  the  thirty-seven  leaders. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  participants  named  Frederick 
Riese  as  an  influential.  This  placed  him  in  a tie  for  the 
second  most  frequently  named  leader  with  board  member  Carl 
Adams.  Mr.  Riese  was  seen  as  being  influential  on  three 
issues:  the  building  moratorium,  new  militant  teachers, 

and  professional  negotiations.  Based  on  the  assessment 
of  the  influentials  interviewed,  Riese  ranked  as  the 
eleventh  most  influential  person  in  the  regime. 

Homer  Schmidt  was  the  only  teacher  not  associated 
with  the  local  education  association  to  be  nominated  as  an 
influential.  He  was  nominated  by  three  participants.  His 
leadership  was  associated  with  the  issue  or  student  unrest. 
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The  average  of  the  influentials ' ratings  on  the  scope  of 
his  influence  ranked  him  thirty-fourth  among  the  influ- 
entials . 

Four  participants  nominated  Leonore  Talbot  as  an 
influential.  Her  leadership  was  cited  in  relation  to  two 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues:  militant  new  teachers 

and  professional  negotiations.  Miss  Talbot's  influential 
rating  places  her  as  the  thirtieth  most  influential  person 
in  the  regime. 

Four  of  the  influential  teachers  were  Caucasian. 
Four  were  men.  Their  length  of  residency  ranged  from 
three  years  to  more  tnan  fifty  years  in  Rose  City.  Two 
of  the  teachers  had  bachelor's  degrees;  three  had  master's 
degrees.  Three  had  been  in  their  present  positions  for 
less  than  five  years,  while  one  had  been  in  the  same 
position  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  five  teacher  influentials  were  nominated  as 
influentials  a total  of  sixty-four  times.  Their  leader- 
ship was  cited  on  four  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues, 
including  the  building  moratorium,  militant  new  teachers, 
professional  negotiations,  and  student  unrest.  The 
combined  average  ratings  of  the  teacher  influentials  by 
the  influentials  is  shown  in  Table  4-16.  The  influentials' 
rating  of  the  scope  of  the  teacher  influentials'  leader- 
ship ranged  from  seventh  to  ninth  among  the  nine 
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TABLE  4-16 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED  BY  THE  TEACHER  INFLUENTIALS 
AS  JUDGED  BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Rating 

Rank  Among  the  9 
Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

3.33 

9 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

2.50 

7 

Bureaucracy 

2.50 

8 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2.49 

8 

Supervisory  Staff 

2.53 

7 

Middle  Management 

• • 

• • 

Teachers 

2.50 

7 

Economic  Leaders 

3.50 

8 

Political  Leaders 

3.80 

9 

Specialist  Leaders 

3.34 

7 

All  Influentials 

2.95 

8 
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classif ications . Even  the  highest  ratings  indicated 
influence  on  only  certain  issues  rather  than  all  issues. 

The  teacher  inf luentials ' rankings  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  are  compared 
to  similar  rankings  by  the  other  influentials  in  Table 
4-17.  The  correlation  coefficients  range  from  a low  of 
.54  to  a high  of  .94.  The  high,  .90,  correlation  between 
the  board  of  education's  rankings  and  the  teachers' 
rankings  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  compared  to  the 
relatively  low  correlation  between  the  office  of  the 
superintendent's  rankings  and  the  teachers'  rankings. 

Environemnt 

Seventeen  persons  not  having  official  positions 
in  the  Rose  City  public  school  system  were  cited  as 
influentials  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the 
school  system.  Included  in  the  group  of  seventeen 
influentials  were  two  economic  leaders,  the  owner  of  a 
large  retail  department  store  and  the  owner  of  several 
local  news  media.  Two  political  leaders,  a state  repre- 
sentative and  a community  relations  official  from  the 
mayor's  office,  were  nominated.  Thirteen  influentials 
were  classified  as  specialist  leaders. 

Eight  of  the  thirteen  specialists  were  Negroes 
closely  associated  with  civil  rights  activities.  This  group 
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TABLE  4-17 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  TEACHER  INFLUENT I ALS  AND  THE 
OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential  Correlation 

Subsystems  Coefficients* 


Board  of  Education 

.90 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

.58 

Bureaucracy 

. 85 

Central  Office  Administrators 

. 83 

Supervisory  Staff 

.71 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

.91 

Economic  Leaders 

.57 

Political  Leaders 

.54 

Specialist  Leaders 

. 78 

All  Environment  Influentials 

.84 

All  Influentials 

.94 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  . 46  is  significant 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
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included  the  executive  director  of  the  Rose  City  Community 
Action  Organization,  the  executive  director  of  the  Rose 
City  Urban  League,  the  director  of  the  education  department 
of  the  Rose  City  Urban  League,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Rose  City  United  Community  Council,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  editor  of  an  ethnic  newspaper,  and  two 
ministers  of  Negro  churches. 

Three  of  the  specialist  leaders  were  employed  at 
a local  university.  They  included  an  alumni  director,  the 
dean  of  a college,  and  a member  of  the  faculty.  The 
remaining  specialise  readers  were  the  executive  director 
of  the  state  education  association  and  the  labor  relations 
lawyer  mentioned  previously  in  this  chapter. 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  environment  influential® 
were  men.  Ten  environment  leaders  were  Negro.  Two  had 
high  school  diplomas,  seven  had  baccalaureate  degrees,  one 
had  a master's  degree,  and  three  had  doctor's  degrees. 

Economic  Leaders 

Lane  Unseld  was  nominated  by  eight  participants. 

The  participants  who  nominated  Unseld  cited  his  leadership 
activities  in  three  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The 
issues  were  the  millage  levy,  professional  negotiations, 
and  quality  education  for  black  students.  Unseld  ranked 
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ninth  among  the  influentials  in  the  regime  as  judged  by 
the  influentials. 

Seven  participants  nominated  Watson  Vendor  as  an 
influential.  His  leadership  was  associated  with  the 
millage  levy  and  the  professional  negotiations  issues. 
Influential  ratings  of  the  scope  of  Vendor's  influence 
indicate  that  he  ranked  as  the  seventh  most  influential 
person  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school 
regime . 

The  two  economic  leaders  were  nominated  as 
influentials  a total  of  fifteen  times  by  the  participants. 
The  participants  cited  the  economic  leaders  as  being  active 
in  three  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues:  the  millage 

levy,  professional  negotiations,  and  quality  education 
for  black  students.  The  system  influentials'  perceptions 
of  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  the  economic 
leaders  are  displayed  in  Table  4-18.  The  assessment  of 
the  economic  leaders'  influence  varies  considerably  among 
the  subsystems.  The  ranking  assigned  to  the  economic 
leaders  among  the  nine  classifications  ranges  from  number 
one  by  the  specialist  leaders  to  number  six  by  the 
supervisory  staff.  The  average  ranking  of  the  economic 
leaders  by  all  the  influentials  is  third,  following  only 
the  board  of  education  influentials  and  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  influentials. 
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TABLE  4-18 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED  BY  THE  ECONOMIC  LEADERS  AS  JUDGED 
BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential  Average  Rank  Among  the  9 

Classification  Rating  Classifications 


Board  of  Education  2.00 

Office  of  the 

Superintendent  1.25 

Bureaucracy  1.70 

Central  Office 

Administrators  1.50 

Supervisory  Staff  2.16 

Middle  Management 
Teachers  1. 80 

Economic  Leaders  2.00 

Political  Leaders  1.25 

Specialist  Leaders  1.45 

All  Influentials  1.53 


5 


3.5 

5 

4 

6 

• • 

2.5 
2 

2 

1 

3 
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The  correlation  coefficients  measuring  the  degree 
of  agreement  between  the  economic  leaders  and  the  other 
influential  subsystems'  view  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  are  somewhat  lower  than 
has  been  true  of  similar  measures  of  the  previous  classi- 
fications. These  measures  are  shown  in  Table  4-19. 
Although  no  coefficients  fall  below  the  0.05  level  of 
confidence,  neither  do  any  exceed  .70.  The  .49  corre- 
lation between  the  board  of  education  and  the  economic 
leaders'  assessment  is  particularly  noteworthy. 


Political  Leaders 

Hugo  Willard  was  nominated  by  four  of  the 
participants  as  an  influential  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  school  system.  He  was  cited  as  being 
influential  in  three  issues:  busing  versus  neighborhood 

schools,  faculty  desegregation,  and  teaching  black  history 
Willard  ranked  twenty-fourth  in  influence  among  the  thirty 
seven  influentials  as  judged  by  the  inf luentials . 

Three  participants  cited  Tom  Atkins  as  an 
influential.  Each  of  the  three  nominations  was  in 
relation  to  his  activities  in  a different  issue.  The 
issues  were  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  quality 
education  for  black  students,  and  school  boycott.  The 
influential  ranking  assigned  to  Atkins  was  nineteenth. 
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TABLE  4-19- 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 


BETWEEN  THE  ECONOMIC  LEADERS  AND 
OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 

THE 

Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients 

Board  of  Education 

. 49 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

. 65 

Bureaucracy 

00 

*sD 

• 

Central  Office  Administrators 

.62 

Supervisory  Staff 

. 49 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

Teachers 

.57 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

.67 

Political  Leaders 

.50 

Specialist  Leaders 

. 58 

All  Environment  Influentials 

. 70 

All  Influentials 

. 66 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  .46 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 

is  significant 
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The  two -political  leaders.  Hugo  Willard  and  Tom 
Atkins,  were  nominated  as  influentials  a total  of  seven 
times.  Their  leadership  was  cited  on  five  of  the  sig- 
nificant issues.  The  issues  were  busing  versus  neighbor- 
hood schools,  faculty  desegregation,  quality  education 
for  black  students,  the  school  boycott,  and  teaching  black 
history.  The  average  ratings  of  the  two  political  leaders 
by  the  influentials  is  shown  in  Table  4-20.  Influential 
teachers  rate  the  political  leaders  as  more  influential 
than  do  the  other  subsystems.  The  political  leaders  rank 
themselves  higher  than  the  rankings  given  to  them  by  any 
other  subsystem.  The  office  of  the  superintendent 
influentials  and  the  bureaucracy  influentials  rank  the 
nolitical  leaders  as  the  least  influential  of  any  of  the 
influential  subsystems.  The  average  ranking  of  all  the 
influentials  for  the  political  leaders  is  sixth  among 
the  classifications. 

The  political  leaders'  rankings  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  show  consider- 
able variation  of  opinion  with  some  of  the  other  subsystems. 
The  correlation  coefficients  of  the  significant  issue 
rankings  between  the  political  leaders  and  the  other 
influential  subsystems  are  illustrated  in  Table  4-21. 

The  correlations  between  the  rankings  of  the  political 
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TABLE  4-20 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED  BY  THE  POLITICAL  LEADERS  AS  JUDGED 
BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Rating 

Rank  Among  the  9 
Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

2.83 

8 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

3.00 

9 

Bureaucracy 

3.29 

9 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

3.50 

9 

Supervisory  Staff 

2.67 

8 

Middle  Management 

• • 

• • 

Teachers 

2.30 

6 

Economic  Leaders 

3.00 

6 

Political  Leaders 

2.50 

4.5 

Specialist  Leaders 

3.00 

5 

All  Influentials 

2. 74 

6 
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TABLE  4-21' 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  POLITICAL  LEADERS  AND  THE 
OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential 

Subsystems 

Correlation 

Coefficients 

Board  of  Education 

.44 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

. 24 

Bureaucracy 

.56 

Central  Office  Administrators 

. 62 

Supervisory  Staff 

. 27 

Middle  Management 

• • • 

Teachers 

.54 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

00 

• 

Economic  Leaders 

o 

LO 

• 

Specialist  Leaders 

.56 

All  Environment  Influentials 

.67 

All  Influentials 

.63 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  .46  is  significant 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
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leaders  and  the  or rice  of  the  superintendent,  the 
supervisory  staff,  and  the  board  of  education  mf luentials 
are  very  low. 

OpeeiaZCot  Leaders 

Thirteen  mfluentials  were  classified  as  specxalist 
leaders.  The  specialise,  leaders  included  Bradley  Burler, 
Benjamin  Cain,  Claude  Dyer,  Harvey  Evans,  Lowell  Foster, 

Li?  liar.  Ga-2  , Lester  Hemp,  Michael  Illjec,  Marvin  James, 
Robert  Kirk,  Timothy  Lamb,  Ted  Moon,  and  Zachary  Neeb.  Of 
this  group,  Lowell  Foster,  Marvin  James,  and  Zachary  Neeb 
were  not  interviewed.  Cor. 'equently , their  views  are  not 
reflected  in  this  discussion. 

Bradley  Butler  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by 
three  participants.  He  was  associated  with  the  issues  of 
quality  education  for  black  students  and  the  school  boy- 
cott. The  inf luentials 1 ratings  rank  Butler  as  the 
twenty-fifth  most  influential  leader  in  the  school  system. 

Benjamin  Cain  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by 
seven  of  the  participants.  His  leadership  in  four  issues 
was  cited.  Those  issues  were  busing  versus  neighborhood 
schools,  quality  education  for  black  students,  the  school 
boycott,  and  teaching  black  history.  Cain  ranked  thir- 
teenth among  all  inf luentials , making  him  the  second  most 
powerful  specialist  leader. 
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Only  four  participants  named  Claude  Dyer  as  an 
influential,  but  the  influential  ratings  of  the  scope  of 
his  influence  ranked  him  as  the  third  most  influential 
person  in  the  school  system  decision-making  processes. 

The  sixty-six  participants  only  reported  his  leadership 
activities  in  two  issues:  quality  education  for  black 
students  and  the  reorganization  of  the  central  office. 

Harvey  Evans  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by 
nine  participants.  His  leadership  on  two  issues  was  cited. 
The  issues  were  militant  new  teachers  and  professional 
negotiations.  Evans  ranked  twenty-ninth  among  the  influ- 
entials  in  the  scope  of  his  influence  as  judged  by  the 
inf luentials . 

Lowell  Foster,  who  was  not  interviewed,  was  ranked 
as  the  least  influential  of  the  thirty-seven  persons  nom- 
inated as  leaders.  As  the  lawyer  hired  to  represent  the 
board  of  education  in  professional  negotiations,  he  was 
cited  by  three  participants.  All  three  citations  referred 
to  the  professional  negotiations  agreement. 

Three  participants  cited  Lillian  Gall  as  an  influ- 
ential, but  her  name  was  not  associated  with  any  of  the 
fifteen  significant  issues.  Based  on  the  inf luentials ' 
rating  of  the  scope  of  her  influence,  Miss  Gall  ranked 
thirty-first  among  the  thirty-seven  inf luentials . 
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Lester  Hemp  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by  five 
of  the  participants.  Participants  associated  his  leadership 
with  the  issue  of  teaching  black  history  in  the  Rose  City 
schools.  The  average  of  the  inf luentials ' ratings  of  the 
scope  of  Hemp's  power  in  the  decision-making  processes 
ranked  him  as  the  seventeenth  most  powerful  influential. 

Three  participants  cited  Michael  Illjes  as  an 
influential  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school 
system.  The  participants  did  not  associate  Illjes'  lead- 
ership with  any  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  Influ- 
ential ratings  indicated  that  he  was  the  twenty-second  most 
powerful  person  in  the  school  system. 

Marvin  James,  who  refused  to  be  interviewed,  was 
nominated  as  an  influential  by  four  of  the  participants. 

His  leadership  was  cited  on  two  significant  issues:  busing 

versus  neighborhood  schools  and  quality  education  for  black 
students.  He  ranked  twenty- seventh  in  power  among  the  in- 
fluential . 

Three  of  the  sixty-six  participants  cited  Robert 
Kirk  as  an  influential  person  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cesses of  the  school  system.  His  leadership  was  associated 
with  two  issues.  Those  issues  were  teaching  black  history 
and  the  university  study.  Kirk's  average  influential  power 
rating  placed  him  twenty- third  among  the  inf luentials . 
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Timothy  Lamb  was  nominated  as  an  influential  by 
three  participants.  His  name  was  not  associated  with  any 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues  by  the  participants. 

Inf luentials ' ratings  of  the  scope  of  his  influence  ranked 
him  twentieth  among  the  thirty-seven  inf luentials . 

Twelve  participants  cited  Ted  Moon  as  an  influential 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school  system.  He 
ranked  sixteenth  among  the  influentials  as  rated  by  the 
inf luentials . His  leadership  was  associated  by  the  partic- 
ipants with  seven  of  the  sixteen  significant  issues.  These 
issues  were  the  building  moratorium,  busing  versus  neigh- 
borhood schools,  quality  education  for  black  students,  the 
school  boycott,  teaching  black  history,  and  the  university 
study. 

Zachary  Neeb,  who  was  not  interviewed,  ranked 
thirty-third  among  the  thirty-seven  influentials  as  based 
on  the  reported  ratings  of  the  influentials.  Neeb  was 
nominated  by  four  participants  in  relation  to  three  sig- 
nificant issues.  These  issues  were  the  building  moratorium, 
busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  and  teaching  black- 
history. 

The  thirteen  specialist  leaders  were  nominated  a 
total  of  sixty- three  times.  Their  leadership  was  cited 
in  relation  to  ten  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The 
ten  issues  were  the  building  moratorium,  busing  versus 
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neighborhood  schools,  faculty  desegregation,  militant 
new  teachers,  professional  negotiations,  quality  education 
for  black  students,  reorganization  of  the  central  office, 
the  school  boycott,  teaching  black  history,  and  the  uni- 
versity study. 

Influential  ratings  of  the  relative  influence  of 
the  specialist  leaders  are  shown  in  Table  4-22.  The 
specialist  leaders'  average  rating  of  each  other  of  4.08 
is  the  lowest  average  ranking  given  by  any  subsystem  to 
any  subsystem.  A 4.00  rating  indicates  "little  influence" 
on  the  five  point  scale.  The  average  ratings  by  the  other 
subsystems  of  the  specialist  leaders  are  much  higher. 
Although  the  economic  leaders  ranked  the  subsystem  as  high 
as  fifth  among  the  nine  classifications,  the  average  for 
all  influential  ratings  is  seventh. 

Table  4-23  presents  the  correlations  between  the 
order  of  importance  in  which  the  specialist  leaders  ranked 
the  fifteen  significant  issues  and  the  rankings  of  the 
other  influential  subsystems.  All  of  the  correlation  co- 
efficients are  significant  at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
The  correlation  coefficients  were  derived  through  the 
Spearman  rank-difference  technique. 

Groups  and  Organisations 

The  sixty-six  participants  cited  the  activities 
of  seventy-two  different  groups  or  organizations  in 
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TABLE  4-22 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED  BY  THE  SPECIALIST  LEADERS  AS  JUDGED 
BY  SYSTEM  INFLUENTIALS 


Influential 

Classification 

Average 

Rating 

Rank  Among  the  9 
Classifications 

Board  of  Education 

2.67 

7 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent 

2.77 

8 

Bureaucracy 

2.45 

7 

Central  Office 
Administrators 

2.34 

7 

Supervisory  Staff 

2.69 

9 

Middle  Management 

• • 

• • 

Teachers 

3.08 

8 

Economic  Leaders 

2.88 

5 

Political  Leaders 

2.58 

6 

Specialist  Leaders 

4.08 

9 

All  Influentials 

2.80 

7 
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TABLE  4-23 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUE  RANKINGS 
BETWEEN  THE  SPECIALIST  LEADERS  AND  THE 
OTHER  INFLUENTIAL  SUBSYSTEMS 


Influential  Correlation  * 

Subsystems  Coefficients 


Board  of  Education 

.64 

Office  of  the  Superintendent 

.53 

Bureaucracy 

.63 

Central  Office  Administrators 

. 56 

Supervisory  Staff 
Middle  Management 

.57 

• • • 

Teachers 

.78 

All  Professional  Staff  Influentials 

.63 

Economic  Leaders 

. 58 

Political  Leaders 

. 56 

All  Environment  Influentials 

. 95 

All  Influentials 

. 81 

*A  correlation  coefficient  of  .46  is 
the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 

significant  at 
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relation  to  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  Rose 
City  public  school  system.  Eleven  were  cited  by  three 
or  more  participants. 

The  board  of  education  was  mentioned  as  a group 
more  often  than  any  of  the  other  groups  or  organizations. 

The  thirty  participants  who  named  the  board  of  education 
cited  its  participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
in  ten  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The  ten  issues 
were  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds,  the  building  mor- 
atorium, busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  militant  new 
teachers,  the  millage  levy,  professional  negotiations, 
quality  education  for  black  students,  student  unrest,  the 
university  study,  and  updating  the  curriculum. 

The  second  most  frequently  cited  organization  was 
the  Rose  City  Education  Association.  The  association 
citations  were  related  to  three  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  Those  issues  were  the  millage  levy,  militant  new 
teachers,  and  professional  negotiations. 

The  local  unit  of  the  NAACP  was  cited  by  sixteen 
participants  in  relation  to  nine  of  the  fifteen  signi- 
ficant issues.  The  nine  issues  in  which  the  participants 
reported  NAACP  action  were  the  building  moratorium,  busing 
versus  neighborhood  schools,  faculty  desegregation,  pro- 
fessional negotiations,  quality  education  for  black  students, 
school  boycotts,  student  unrest,  teaching  black  history, 
and  the  university  study. 
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Eleven  participants  named  the  Urban  League  as  being 
an  influential  organization.  Urban  League  activities  were 
reported  in  six  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  Those 
issues  included  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds,  busing 
versus  neighborhood  schools,  quality  education  for  black 
students,  the  school  boycott,  and  teaching  black  history. 

One  of  the  local  universities  was  reported  to  be 
actively  involved  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the 
school  system  by  eight  of  the  participants.  The  university 
was  named  in  relation  to  five  significant  issues  including 
busing  versus  neighborhood  schools,  faculty  desegregation, 
professional  negotiations,  student  unrest,  and  the  uni- 
versity study. 

Two  organizations,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  were  mentioned  by 
seven  of  the  sixty- six  participants.  Parent-Teacher 
Association  activity  was  noted  on  three  issues:  busing 

versus  neighborhood  schools,  the  millage  levy,  and  updating 
the  curriculum.  The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  was 
reported  to  have  been  active  on  four  issues:  busing 

versus  neighborhood  schools,  quality  education  for  black 
students,  the  school  boycott,  and  teaching  black  history. 

The  state  education  association  was  cited  by  five 
participants  for  its  activity  on  the  issue  of  professional 
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negotiations.  An  area  settlement  house  was  cited  by  four 
participants  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  student  unrest. 

The  Rose  City  Area  Community  Action  Organization, 
a local  program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
was  named  by  five  participants  in  relation  to  five  dif- 
ferent significant  issues.  The  five  issues  were  accepting 
federal  funds,  the  building  moratorium,  busing  versus 
neighborhood  schools,  quality  education  for  black  students, 
and  student  unrest. 

The  Rose  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  mentioned  by 
four  participants.  The  citations  were  in  relation  to  the 
millage  levy  and  professional  negotiations. 

The  eleven  groups  or  organizations  were  cited  115 
times  by  the  sixty-six  participants.  Their  activities 
were  mentioned  in  relation  to  fourteen  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues.  The  only  issue  which  the  participants 
did  not  report  one  or  more  of  these  groups ' activities  on 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  central  office. 

Chapter  Summary 

Thirty-seven  persons  were  identified  as  influentials 
in  this  investigation.  Eight  of  the  nine  classifications  of 
influentials  presented  in  Chapter  I were  represented  by  two 
or  more  influentials.  Only  the  middle  management  classi- 
fication, defined  as  "principals  and  assistant  principals 
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of  the  various  individual  school  centers,"  was  excluded. 
Seventeen  influentials  were  members  of  the  Rose  City 
professional  staff,  three  influentials  were  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  seventeen  influentials  were 
classified  as  environmental  leaders. 

Numerically  the  specialist  leaders  with  thirteen 
influentials  appeared  to  be  the  most  influential  classi- 
fication. The  average  rating  of  the  influentials  indi- 
cated that  the  board  of  education  was  the  most  influential 
classification  followed  in  order  by  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  the  economic  leaders,  the  central  office 
administrators,  the  political  leaders,  the  specialist 
leaders,  the  teachers,  and  the  supervisory  staff. 

The  participant  nominations,  the  issues  related  to 
the  nominations,  and  the  influential  rating  of  each  influ- 
ential and  of  each  influential  classification  was 
presented.  Selected  personal  characteristics  of  the 
influentials  are  presented.  The  participant  nominations 
of  eleven  influential  organizations  are  discussed. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES 

In  this  chapter  descriptions  of  the  decision-making 
processes  are  given  in  relation  to  each  of  the  fifteen  sig- 
nificant issues.  The  descriptions  were  drawn  from  a 
compilation  of  the  reported  perceptions  of  the  thirty- 
four  influentials  interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  II. 
Following  the  descriptions  of  the  decision-making  processes 
on  each  issue,  participation  in  various  aspects  of  the 
decision-making  processes  are  analyzed  across  all  fifteen 
of  the  significant  issues.  The  aspects  of  the  decision- 
making processes  included  in  this  analysis  are  initiation, 
support,  opposition,  information,  alternative  proposals, 
and  key  influentials.  This  analysis  is  confined  to  the 
subsystems  specifically  reported  by  the  influentials 
interviewed  in  phase  three. 

The  characteristics  of  the  decision-making 
processes  described  here  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
power  structure  continuum  presented  in  Chapter  I.  The 
regime  described  in  this  chapter  is  compared  with  the 
formal  organization  as  presented  in  Chapter  II. 
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The  Issues 

The  Acceptance  of  Federal  Funds 

There  were  some  external  pressures  exerted  by 
groups  such  as  the  Rose  City  Area  Committee  on  Action 
and  the  Urban  League,  but  Herbert  Eggers  was  generally 
given  credit  for  initiating  this  issue.  His  proposal  to 
accept  selected  federal  funds  was  first  accepted  by  Donald 
Frank.  The  combined  efforts  of  Eggers  and  Frank  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  support  of  Edward  Drake,  David  Granger, 
Henry  Hill,  and  Ralph  Isaac  for  the  policy  proposal. 

Drake  won  the  support  of  William  Capp  and  Carl 
Adams  and  two  other  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  remaining  board  members,  including  Lawrence  Boone, 
opposed  the  policy.  When  it  became  clear  that  the 
proposal  would  pass  in  the  formal  board  meeting,  Boone 
submitted  an  alternate  proposal.  He  insisted  that  if  the 
board  were  to  accept  federal  funds,  it  should  be  a total 
effort.  All  available  funds  which  could  be  utilized  in 
Rose  City  should  be  sought.  The  board  adopted  this  policy 
proposal . 

Herbert  Eggers,  Donald  Frank,  and  Samuel  Jones 
reportedly  supplied  most  of  the  important  information 
regarding  this  issue.  The  information  consisted  of  the 
reported  experiences  of  other  school  systems  with  federal 


aid  to  schools.  The  state  department  of  education  served 
as  a primary  resource  for  Eggers , Frank,  and  Jones. 

Edward  Drake,  Herbert  Eggers,  Donald  Frank,  and 
Samuel  Jones  are  reported  to  have  worked  very  closely  on 
this  issue.  Drake,  Eggers,  and  Frank  were  cited  as  the 
key  influentials  in  the  development  of  this  new  policy. 

The  most  frequent  comments  on  the  resolution  of 
this  issue  were  that  the  policy  was  generally  accepted 
and  that  the  situation  was  stable.  There  was  some  fear 
expressed  that  due  to  this  policy  there  was  a decrease  in 
local  interest  and  involvement.  One  influential  also 
reported  some  difficulty  in  adapting  federal  funds  to  the 
Rose  City  program,  rather  than  adapting  the  Rose  City 
program  to  the  available  federal  funds. 

The  Building  Moratorium 

This  issue  dealt  with  the  basic  problem  of  school 
desegregation.  The  building  moratorium  represented  an 
attempt  to  alter  the  existing  tendency  to  create  new 
segregated  residential  areas  in  Rose  City.  Under  this 
policy,  no  school  construction  was  to  be  undertaken  in  any 
area  of  the  city  that  was  not  covered  by  an  open  housing 
agreement. 

The  formal  proposal  was  presented  to  the  board  of 
education  as  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  university 
study.  Prior  informal  discussion  of  the  proposal  occurred 
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at  a breakfast  meeting.  Influential  in  attendance  at 
this  meeting  were  Edward  Drake,  Claude  Dyer,  Herbert 
Eggers,  Donald  Frank,  David  Granger,  Henry  Hill,  Ralph 
Isaac,  Wilson  Keller,  and  Robert  Kirk. 

Claude  Dyer,  David  Granger,  Wilson  Keller  and 
Robert  Kirk  joined  together  to  actively  support  this 
recommendation.  Several  civil  rights  groups  in  the  city 
supported  the  building  moratorium.  The  NAACP  and  the 
RCACAO  were  reported  to  have  been  the  most  active  of  the 
supporting  organizations.  Ted  Moon  and  Zachary  Neeb  were 
the  most  vocal  of  the  civil  rights  advocates  on  this  issue. 
William  Capp  and  Frederick  Riese  were  active  in  securing 
the  approval  of  this  issue  in  their  respective  subsystems. 

A suburban  area  civic  association  campaigned  very 
strongly  against  the  issue.  Even  after  it  was  passed, 
representatives  of  this  group  regularly  appeared  at  formal 
board  meetings  to  speak  against  it.  Lawrence  Boone,  who 
was  conveniently  absent  when  the  board  passed  the  building 
moratorium,  frequently  spoke  against  the  policy  outside  of 
board  meetings.  Ralph  Isaac  was  representative  of  a large 
group  who  practiced  quiet,  informal  dissent. 

The  building  moratorium  was  but  one  of  the  many 
recommendations  of  the  university  study  committee  to  deal 
with  school  desegregation.  The  influentials  did  not  see 
the  issue  as  involving  alternative  proposals,  but  as  a 


question  of  whether  or  not  to  employ  it.  One  aspect  of 
the  proposal  which  received  considerable  attention  was  to 
determine  its  legality. 

The  university  study  committee  derived  the  concept 
from  the  Presbyterian  International  Council.  The  NAACP 
had  made  a similar  proposal  four  years  earlier,  but  it  was 
rejected  at  that  time.  A university  study  committee 
influential  attributed  the  committee's  awareness  of  the 
housing  problem  to  a similar  issue  on  the  university 
campus . 

At  the  time  when  this  investigation  was  being 
conducted,  the  influentials  described  the  situation 
surrounding  this  issue  as  one  of  constant  turmoil.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  within  a few  weeks  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  investigation,  the  building  moratorium 
was  discontinued. 

William  Capp , Claude  Dyer,  David  Granger,  Wilson 
Keller,  and  Robert  Kirk  reportedly  worked  together  on  this 
issue.  Several  organizations  supported  this  issue,  but 
there  were  no  reported  alliances  among  them  on  this  issue. 
Claude  Dyer  was  perceived  by  the  influentials  interviewed 
in  relation  to  this  issue  to  have  been  the  most  influential 
leader  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  building  moratorium. 
The  most  influential  group  was  reported  to  have  been  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Busing  Versus  Neighborhood  Schools 

It  has  been  indicated  that  this  issue  received 
considerably  more  attention  from  the  participants  than 
was  merited  by  the  rankings  assigned  to  it  by  the  influ- 
ential. The  neighborhood  school  concept  is  so  revered 
in  Rose  City  and  managed  integration  is  so  feared  that  this 
issue  was  of  a very  emotional  nature.  Some  influentials 
reported  that  the  purpose  of  the  busing  proponents  is 
not  so  much  the  actual  attainment  of  busing,  but  the 
provision  of  an  emotionally  tinged  issue  upon  which  to 
build  their  following. 

The  most  frequently  reported  source  of  recent 
discussions  of  this  issue  was  a document  prepared  by  the 
education  committee  of  the  Urban  League.  The  document  was 
prepared  by  a committee  which  included  influentials  Lester 
Hemp,  Robert  Kirk,  Homer  Schmidt,  and  Lane  Unseld.  The 
document  was  a study  of  the  problems  of  school  segregation 
in  Rose  City.  It  examined  several  plans  or  possible 
solutions  to  the  segregation  existing  in  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  solutions  would  have  required  busing,  but  the 
report  made  it  clear  that  the  Urban  League  preferred 
neighborhood  schools. 

Several  civil  rights  groups  and  leaders  have  taken 
strong  public  positions  in  support  of  busing  to  alleviate 
school  segregation.  Ted  Moon  called  for  busing  or  the 
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resignation  of  the  superintendent.  Marvin  James  and 
Zachary  Neeb  voiced  demands  in  favor  of  busing.  The 
NAACP , CORE,  and  representatives  of  the  university  are 
groups  cited  as  favoring  pupil  transportation  to  accom- 
plish desegregation.  Donald  Frank  and  Homer  Schmidt  were 
the  only  professional  staff  influentials  cited  as  sup- 
porting this  issue. 

Parent  Teacher  Associations  representing  both 
Caucasians  and  Negroes  opposed  busing.  The  Rose  City 
Education  Association  published  a position  paper  in 
defense  of  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  David 
Granger,  Buster  Prange,  and  Leonore  Talbot  were  profes- 
sional staff  influentials  cited  as  opposing  the  issue. 

Information  for  these  supporting  the  issue  came 
from  the  Urban  League  document.  The  major  local  news- 
papers were  cited  as  the  chief  sources  of  information  for 
those  opposing  the  issue.  News  articles  on  this  issue 
emphasized  the  financial  burden  that  extensive  busing 
would  place  on  the  school  system. 

An  important  working  relationship  that  had  its 
origin  in  this  issue  developed  between  certain  influentials 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  liberal  community. 
Influential  members  of  this  alliance  were  Benjamin  Cain, 
Lillian  Gail,  Lester  Hemp,  Robert  Kirk,  and  Homer  Schmidt. 
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The  confrontation  of  this  issue  continues  as  the 
problem  of  racial  segregation  has  not  been  solved.  David 
Granger  was  cited  as  the  most  influential  leader  in 
defeating  the  busing  proposal. 

Faculty  Desegregation 

The  desegregation  of  individual  school  faculties 
had  been  impaired  because  of  the  small  percentage  of  Negro 
teachers  in  the  Rose  City  instructional  staff  and  the 
large  number  of  relatively  small  schools.  In  recent 
years  the  percentage  of  integrated  faculties  had  risen 
from  less  than  25  percent  to  more  than  67  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  schools  in  the  system.  The  primary  thrust 
in  this  issue  was  to  increase  the  recruitment  of  Negro 
professional  personnel. 

Faculty  desegregation  had  been  an  issue  for  several 
years  in  the  school  system,  and  the  influentials  inter- 
viewed  on  this  issue  were  in  agreement  that  little  had 
been  done  publicly  about  this  issue  in  recent  years.  The 
university  study  team  had  recommended  increased  recruitment 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  to  acquire  more 
Negro  teachers.  The  recommendation  was  approved  with  no 
opposition.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  a civil  rights 
group  was  quietly  conducting  a survey  to  measure  the 
recruitment  efforts  of  the  school  system  in  several  major 
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Negro  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  nation.  The 
study  was  initiated  to  investigate  the  public  claims  of 
the  school  board. 

Faculty  desegregation  efforts  had  been  supported 
by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equalitv,  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Council,  the  Rose  City 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  University  Study  Committee, 
and  the  Urban  League. 

Influential  advocates  cited  were  Tom  Atkins, 

Benjamin  Cain,  Zachary  Neeb,  and  Hugo  Willard. 

Open  opposition  to  faculty  desegregation  reportedly 
came  only  from  certain  black  power  groups.  However,  Negro 
leaders  claimed  opposition  on  thxs  issue  from  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  and  top  central  offi.ce  administrators. 
The  majority  of  the  white  community  was  perceived  to  be  in 
quiet  opposition. 

The  NAACF  suggested  forced  teacher  transfers,  and 
the  Urban  League  cited  the  educational  park  plan  as  possible 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  but  neither  proposal 
prompted  much  serious  consideration.  The  Urban  League 
document  and  the  university  study  were  the  two  information 
sources  referred  tc  by  the  influentials  on  this  issue. 

Influentiais  agreed  that  the  issue  was  quiet  at  the 
time  of  this  investigation.  The.  attitude  on  the  part  of 
faculty  desegregation  proponents  seemed  to  be  to  wait 
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and  see.  The  results  of  the  survey  in  process  will 
probably  determine  future  action  on  this  issue.  The 
key  inf luentials  on  this  issue  were  reported  to  be  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent. 

The  Millage  Levy 

The  millage  levy  represented  an  increase  of  nearly 
36  percent  in  operating  funds  for  the  Rose  City  school 
system.  The  major  thrust  of  this  issue  was  voter  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Rose  City  voters  had  approved  every 
financial  request  since  1945,  but  there  was  some  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  this  levy  because  of  its  size  and 
what  appears  to  be  a general  taxpayer  revolt  throughout 
the  nation.  Several  large  school  systems  had  recently 
failed  to  pass  millage  levies.  Some  of  those  school 
systems  were  in  this  state. 

The  university  study  commi-ctee  called  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  school  operating  expenses  in  its 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of 
education,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Capp  and  the 
superintendent,  used  this  recommendation  as  a springboard 
to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  of  educational  improvements 
to  be  financed  through  a continuing  millage  levy.  The 
recommendations  of  the  university  study  we re  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  comprehensive  plan. 
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Nearly  300  organizations  in  Rose  City  took  the 
public  position  of  supporting  the  board  of  education's 
xnillage  request.  Most  significant  among  these  organi- 
zations were  the  PTA,  the  major  news  media,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  an  ad  hoa  citizens'  committee  in  support 
of  the  millage  levy. 

The  influentials  interviewed  regarding  this  issue 
were  unanimous  in  reporting  that  there  was  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  millage  levy.  Watson  Vendor  was  known 
by  certain  influentials  to  have  believed  that  the  board 
of  education  was  asking  for  too  much  and  was  not  doing  a 
good  job  with  the  funds  that  they  had.  Despite  this  view, 
he  endorsed  the  levy  in  the  belief  that  its  failure  would 
bring  about  disastrous  effects. 

Suggestions  were  made  to  trim  various  programs 
from  the  comprehensive  plan,  but  they  were  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  attempting  to  assure  the  levy  of  widespread 
community  support.  One  proposal  that  was  made  and 
accepted  was  to  employ  a public  relations  firm  to  promote 
the  levy.  It  was  believed  that  the  official  educational 
leaders  had  lost  the  confidence  of  large  segments  of  the 
community . 

The  campaign  involved  numerous  sources  of 
information.  Representatives  of  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  central  office  administrators,  middle 
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management,  teachers,  and  the  board  of  education  spoke  at 
various  organizational  meetings.  In  all,  500  organizations 
were  contacted.  The  news  media  were  used  effectively  and 
the  school  system  published  a considerable  amount  of 
literature  in  support  of  the  levy . The  basic  source  for 
influentials  remained  the  university  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  specific  alliances  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  The  influentials  interviewed 
had  a tendency  to  generalize  to  some  extent  on  the  answer 
to  this  question.  Specifically  mentioned,  however,  was  an 
alliance  between  influentials  Edward  Drake,  Claude  Dyer, 
Watson  Vendor,  Donald  Frank,  Herbert  Eggers,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  had  not  been  nominated  as 
an  influential. 

The  millage  levy  passed  by  a majority  of  fewer 
than  150  votes  out  of  nearly  150,000  votes  cast.  Obviously, 
some  opposition  did  exist.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  by 
precincts  showed  that  the  millage  levy  carried  the  six 
most  heavily  Negro  precincts  by  more  than  5,000  votes  out 
of  15,000  cast  in  those  precincts.  Negro  leaders  now 
suspect  that  there  was  an  underground  organization  against 
the  levy,  although  they  are  quick  to  point  out  that  they 
had  no  proof  of  its  existence  as  of  the  completion  of  this 
investigation.  The  key  influentials  cited  on  this  issue 
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were  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  leader,  Watson  Vendor,  and 
Edward  Drake . 

Militant  New  Teachers 

An  intrasubsystem  power  struggle  occurred  during 
the  period  under  investigation.  The  rise  to  power  of  a 
group  of  militant  new  teachers  had  already  given  indi- 
cation of  a profound  effect  on  the  decision-making 
processes  in  the  Rose  City  school  system.  This  issue 
focused  upon  the  leadership  change  in  the  Rose  City 
Education  Association. 

There  was  a growing  resentment  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  of  Rose  City  Education  Association  members  in  the 
indirect  method  of  leadership  being  employed  by  the  RCEA 
leaders  to  achieve  organizational  objectives.  This  dissent 
was  first  voiced  by  a group  of  young  male  teachers  under 
the  leadership  of  Bob  Qualls.  They  began  harrassing  the 
formal  RCEA  leadership  in  its  meetings.  Personal  attacks 
in  the  form  of  caricatures  were  made  on  the  existing 
leaders.  The  old  leaders  were  branded  as  "the  shew  and 
tell  group." 

The  majority  of  the  RCEA  supported  the  new  militant 
group.  Five  young  male  high  school  teachers  were  elected 
to  the  leadership  offices  in  the  organization.  They  hired 
a full-time  executive  secretary  for  the  organization.  The 
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new  executive  secretary  is  now  recognized  as  a leader  of 
the  militant  new  teachers  along  with  Bob  Qualls. 

The  primary  opposition  to  this  takeover  came  from 
Buster  Prange  and  Leonore  Talbot,  two  of  the  former 
leaders.  Edward  Drake  is  also  cited  as  assisting  the 
opposition . 

It  was  suggested  to  the  former  leaders  that  they 
file  suit  against  those  who  were  attacking  them,  or  that 
they  attempt  to  have  the  young  men  thrown  out  of  the 
system.  The  former  leaders  chose  to  ignore  them  and 
proceed  as  usual  for  the  good  of  the  organization. 

The  reports  of  the  accomplishments  of  militant 
groups  of  teachers  throughout  the  nation  in  other  school 
systems  were  continually  cited  by  the  young  leaders  as  a 
technique  of  gaining  support. 

Two  alliances  were  cited:  the  young  militants 

and  the  old  gaurd.  Bob  Qualls  and  Frederick  Riese  were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  young  militants.  Leonore 
Talbot  and  Buster  Pxange  were  cited  as  the  leaders  of  the 
defeated  old  guard. 

Opinion  as  to  the  resolution  of  this  issue  is 
sharply  divided.  Members  of  the  younger  group  deny  that 
such  an  issue  ever  existed.  Some  influentials  reported 
that  the  issue  had  caused  irreparable  damage  and  that  the 
organization  would  survive  only  so  long  as  the  board  of 
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education  allowed  it  to  by  giving  in  to  its  demands. 
Another  influential  member  of  the  old  guard  said  that 
the  new  leadership  had  accomplished  in  three  months  v/hat 
the  old  guard  had  been  unable  to  do  in  seven  years.  This 
influential  reported  that  the  organization  was  stronger 
and  more  united  at  that  time  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  Bob  Qualls  was  named  as  the  key  influential  in 
this  issue. 

Professional  Negotiations 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  new  leadership 
of  the  Rose  City  Education  Association  was  to  achieve  a 
"respectable"  relationship  with  the  board  of  education. 

It  was  decided  that  this  objective  could  best  be  achieved 
through  a form  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  education  rejected  the  idea  of 
collective  bargaining,  or  negotiating,  and  held  that  the 
board  of  education  was  always  available  for  discussions 
with  the  teachers,  but  did  not  choose  to  negotiate.  The 
stage  was  then  set  for  a series  of  confrontations  that 
lasted  for  nearly  a year  of  the  three-year  period  under 
investigation . 

This  issue  was  initiated  when  the  Rose  City 
Education  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Bob  Qualls 
and  Frederick  Riese,  submitted  a proposal  to  the  board 


of  education.  The  proposal  called  for  the  employment  of 
professional  negotiations  between  the  Rose  City  Education 
Association  and  the  board  of  education. 

Organizational  support  for  the  Rose  City  Education 
Association's  stand  on  this  issue  came  from  the  state 
education  association.  Influential  persons  other  than 
Qualls  and  Riese  who  supported  the  issue  were  Harvey 
Evans  and  to  some  degree,  Edward  Drake. 

The  opposition  to  this  issue  came  from  the  board 
of  education.  Two  influential  members  of  the  board  were 
specifically  cited  as  opponents.  They  were  Carl  Adams 
and  Lav.7rence  Boone . 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  were  supporting  the  Rose  City  Education 
Association's  leadership  in  this  issue,  and  that  there 
was  a chance  of  a strike,  the  board  of  education  sought 
to  get  the  best  possible  agreement  with  the  association. 
Nearly  six  months  after  the  initial  association  proposal, 
the  board  of  education  submitted  a proposal  of  its  own. 
This  proposal  contained  the  guarantee  against  a strike 
and  a binding  arbitration  commitment. 

The  board  of  education  retained  the  services  of  a 
labor  relations  firm  from  an  eastern  city.  Mr.  Lowell 
Foster,  an  attorney  from  that  firm,  advised  the  board  of 
education.  Herbert  Eggers  served  as  the  board  liaison 
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with  the  administration  staff  of  the  school  system  to 
supply  necessary  information.  The  RCEA  leadership  was 
shocked  at  the  board's  counter  proposal.  They  were 
particularly  wary  of  the  binding  arbitration  clause  and 
the  clause  preventing  a work  stoppage.  There  was  some 
fear  that  a national  school  administrators'  group  was 
attempting  to  establish  a model  agreement.  This  fear 
was  heightened  due  to  the  superintendent's  withdrawal 
from  the  issue,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
national  school  administrators'  group.  The  RCEA  leader- 
ship consequently  sought  and  received  legal  counsel  from 
both  the  state  and  National  Education  Association. 

Harvey  Evans,  Bob  Qualls,  and  Frederick  Riese  are 
reported  to  have  worked  together  closely.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  both  sides  on  this  issue  reported 
that  the  news  media  worked  together  with  the  other  side. 
Lowell  Foster,  Herbert  Eggers,  and  Carl  Adams  were  reported 
to  have  worked  together  cn  this  issue. 

Beth  sides  reported  satisfaction  in  the  final 
agreement,  which  brought  about  a settlement  just  hours 
before  a threatened  strike.  One  of  the  board  members, 
Lawrence  Boone,  reportedly  voiced  his  disapproval  of  the 
image  of  the  board  of  education  that  was  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  news  media.  Carl  Adams,  Bob  Qualls,  and 
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Frederick  Riese  shared  the  role  of  the  key  influentials 
on  this  issue. 

Quality  Education  for  Black  Students 

There  was  considerable  disparity  between  the 
achievement  scores  of  white  students  in  the  suburban 
schools  and  the  achievement  scores  of  black  students 
in  the  core  schools.  Available  achievement  scores  indi- 
cated that  this  difference  accelerated  with  the  length 
of  time  the  students  attended  the  Rose  City  public 
schools.  Efforts  to  solve  this  problem  through  inte- 
gration of  the  schools  had  not  been  very  successful 
because  integration  had  been  difficult  to  achieve.  This 
issue  dealt  with  the  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  existent  core  schools. 

Benjamin  Cain.,  Marvin  James,  and  Zachary  Neeb 
were  most  frequently  mentioned  as  the  public  spokesmen  to 
the  board  of  education  in  its  formal  meetings.  Robert 
Kirk,  Lillian  Gall,  and  Lester  Hemp  were  credited  with 
much  of  the  preparation  behind  the  scenes. 

Compensatory  education  in  the  core  schools  drew 
support  from  the  Urban  League,  the  NAACP , the  university 
study  committee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Influential  individuals  cited  for  their 
support  on  this  issue  were  Lane  Unseld,  Claude  Dyer, 
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Lillian  Gall,  Lester  Hemp,  Marvin  James,  Robert  Kirk, 

Timothy  Lamb,  Ted  Moon,  Zachary  Neeb,  William  Capp, 

Edward  Drake,  Donald  Frank,  Wilson  Keller,  Walter  Lake, 

Wanda  Opel,  and  Homer  Schmidt. 

Compensatory  education  programs  reportedly  were 
opposed  by  the  "White  Citizens'  Council,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  White  People,  and  the 
Birch  Society.  Individuals  reportedly  opposing  this 
issue  included  two  central  office  administrators. 

The  Urban  League,  an  ethnic  newspaper,  the 
Community  Relations  Office  of  the  Mayor,  and  influential 
Homer  Schmidt  were  cited  as  the  major  sources  of  infor- 
mation to  the  influentials  interviewed  on  this  issue. 

Carl  Adams,  William  Capp,  Edward  Drake,  and 
Timothy  Lamb  were  reported  to  have  worked  closely  on  this 
issue.  David  Granger,  Henry  Hill,  and  Maynard  Nobel 
reportedly  worked  together  on  this  issue.  Benjamin  Cain, 

Hugo  Willard,  and  Claude  Dyer  formed  another  reported 
group,  as  did  Robert  Kirk,  Lillian  Gall,  Homer  Schmidt, 
and  Lane  Unseld. 

Numerous  proposals  of  different  types  of  compensatory 
programs  were  presented  by  the  various  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. Some  have  been  adopted  and  implemented;  others 
were  denied  or  were  under  consideration  or  study. 
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This  was  a lingering  issue  to  which' no  satisfactory 
solution  had  been  found.  One  influential  reported  that 
nothing  had  been  done.  Another  influential  indicated 
that  new  taxes  had  been  levied  but  as  of  yet,  no  specific 
plan  was  visible.  One  said  that  conditions  for  the 
implementation  of  a truly  quality  education  program  for 
black  students  had  improved  considerably  with  the  passage 
of  the  millage  levy. 

There  existed  considerable  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  some  influentials  who  had  worked  hard  to  support  this 
issue  against  some  officials  within  the  school  system,  who 
they  felt  were  using  delaying  tactics. 

The  influentials  interviewed  in  relation  to  this 
issue  cited  Claude  Dyer,  Lane  Unseld,  Edward  Drake,  David 
Granger,  and  Henry  Hill  as  the  key  influentials  in  the 
issue  of  quality  education  for  black  students. 

Reorganisation  of  the  Central  Office 

The  Urban  League  Education  Committee,  which 
included  Benjamin  Cain,  Lillian  Gall,  Lester  Hemp,  Lane 
Unseld,  and  Homer  Schmidt,  submitted  a proposal  to  the 
board  of  education.  The  proposal  called  for  a new 
assistant  superintendent’s  position  and  a new  department 
under  his  direction.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  to  be  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  integration  programs  in  the  school  system. 
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The  superintendent  asked  for  board  approval  of  a 
staff  study  of  the  present  organizational  structure  and 
received  it.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  Urban  League 
proposal. 

The  superintendent  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents took  the  Urban  League  proposal  under  study. 

There  was  general  agreement  within  this  group  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  create  a department  whose  sole 
concern  would  be  integration;  however,  the  need  for  a 
stronger  research  and  evaluation  department  as  suggested 
in  the  report  was  recognized. 

The  superintendent  presented  another  reorganization 
proposal  to  the  board  of  education.  This  proposal  was 
developed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendents. The  proposal  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
department  of  personnel  services  under  the  direction  of 
a new  Negro  superintendent.  The  divisions  under  the  new 
department  were  taken  from  the  existing  departments . The 
proposal  also  called  for  the  restructuring  of  the  research 
and  development  department.  In  the  new  design,  all  the 
programs  in  the  research  and  development  department  were 
transferred  to  other  departments.  The  objective  was  to 
create  a department  of  information  to  serve  each  of  the 
other  departments.  The  new  functions  of  the  research  and 
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development  were  planning,  research,  internal  and  external 
communications,  and  program  evaluation.  This  proposal  was 
adopted  by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents 
cited  their  use  of  organizational  literature,  the  services 
of  the  state  department  of  education,  and  the  services  of 
faculty  members  of  a local  university.  The  Urban  League 
proposal  was  also  examined  closely.  The  reorganization 
plan  seemed  to  satisfy  all  of  the  parties  involved. 

Central  office  reorganization  was  no  longer  an  issue. 

Inf luentials  Benjamin  Cain,  Lillian  Gall,  Lester 
Hemp,  Lane  Unseld,  and  Homer  Schmidt  formed  one  alliance 
in  favor  of  the  original  proposal.  Inf luentials  Edward 
Drake,  Donald  Frank,  David  Granger,  Ralph  Isaac,  and 
Wilson  Keller  wTorked  together  on  the  final  reorganizational 
plan . 

Edward  Drake,  Donald  Frank,  and  David  Granger  are 
reported  to  have  been  the  key  influentials  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  central  office. 

School  Boy  cotts 

The  relationships  between  the  board  of  education 
and  segments  of  the  Negro  community  were  strained.  Each 
of  the  parties  involved  had  from  time  to  time  tried 
different  techniques  to  improve  communications  between  them. 
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The  board  had  appointed  a human  relations  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Michael  Illjes  to  serve  as  a bridge 
between  the  two  groups.  To  many  of  the  Negro  leaders  the 
committee  was  simply  a buffer  to  protect  the  board  of  edu- 
cation from  the  Negro  leaders. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Negro  community  had  in 
turn  formed  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Core 
Area.  It  was  the  objective  of  this  committee  to  bring  to 
an  end  what  they  perceived  as  the  delaying  actions  of  the 
school  system.  They  sought  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  education  to  the  problems  of  the  schools  in  the 
core  area  of  Rose  City.  The  leaders  of  this  group  were 
convinced  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  were 
ill-informed  on  the  conditions  existing  in  those  schools. 

As  a tactic  to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Education  in 
the  Core  Area  chose  the  boycott.  Certain  schools  were 
chosen  as  targets  for  the  boycott,  not  because  they  were 
any  worse  than  the  others,  but  because  they  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  schools  through- 
out the  core  area. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Education  in  the  Core  Area  called  for  tne  parents  of 
children  in  the  target  schools  to  keep  their  children  out 
of  school.  The  boycotts  received  limited  support  from  the 
parents,  but  did  receive  a degree  of  publicity. 
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Lawrence  Boone  and  David  Granger  were  cited  as 
the  inf luentials  most  opposed  to  the  boycotts,  although 
inf luentials  of  all  subsystems  were  seen  as  opposing  the 
boycotts.  In  general  the  inf luentials  deplored  the  use  of 
the  boycott  tactic  as  being  destructive  rather  than  being 
constructive.  There  was  some  empathy  expressed  over  the 
grievances  of  those  supporting  the  boycotts. 

The  issue  of  school  boycotts  was  largely  a forgotten 
issue  among  the  inf luentials . It  was  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  professional  staff  participants  who  were 
interviewed  in  phase  two  of  this  investigation.  One  of 
the  target  schools  was  among  the  selective  sample  chosen 
for  this  investigation.  The  teachers  of  that  school  saw 
the  criticisms  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Core  Area  as  direct  attacks  on  their  professional  competence. 

Several  persons  were  nominated  as  leaders  in  ref- 
erence to  their  support  of  the  boycott,  but  none  received 
three  nominations  to  qualify  as  inf luentials . The  NAACP 
was  reported  to  have  supported  the  boycotts.  David  Granger 
was  cited  as  the  most  influential  person  in  opposing  the 
boycotts . 

Specialists  for  Elementary  Schools 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  federal  funds 
allocated  to  the  core  elementary  schools  were  utilized  by 
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employing  specialists  such  as  mathematics  teachers  and 
reading  teachers.  The  introduction  of  these  specialists 
and  special  programs  created  a demand  for  equal  services 
in  the  system's  other  elementary  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  influentials  interviewed  in 
relation  to  this  issue  indicate  what  appears  to  be  a grass 
roots  movement.  The  most  frequent  reply  to  the  questions 
was  "the  parents."  More  specifically,  Henry  Hill,  Susan 
Main,  and  Wanda  Opel  were  cited  as  initiating  the  issue. 

Support  came  from  many  sources.  Specific  reference 
was  made  to  the  central  office  administrators,  the  ^>uper 
visory  staff,  and  elementary  school  principals.  No  one 
openly  opposed  this  issue.  Several  persons  attributed  the 
passage  of  the  millage  levy  to  the  inclusion  of  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  as  one  aspect  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements . 

The  influentials  cited  the  teaching  staff,  current 
literature,  and  Henry  Hill  as  their  chief  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  issue.  Kill  was  cited  as  the  most  in- 
fluential leader  on  this  issue.  Susan  Main,  Wanda  Opel, 
Henry  Hill,  and  several  other  members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  who  were  not  included  among  the  influentials  worked 
closely  on  this  issue. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  study,  the 
issue  had  not  been  fully  resolved.  The  school  system  was 
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encountering  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  locating  and 
employing  properly  certified  personnel  in  these  special 
fields. 

Student  Unrest 

An  emerging  issue  very  much  apparent  during  the 
time  that  this  investigation  was  being  conducted  dealt  with 
student  unrest.  The  student  unrest  consisted  of  demon- 
strations by  the  students.  Some  of  the  demonstrations  had 
resulted  in  the  calling  of  city  police,  and  the  closing  down 
of  the  schools. 

The  information  gathered  from  the  influentials 
interviewed  on  this  issue  covered  two  separate  occurrences 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  information  on  each  occurrence  is 
limited,  but  there  are  some  similarities.  Each  of  the  dem- 
onstrations occurred  in  core  schools  and  involved  Negro 
students  only.  In  both  cases  the  influentials  attributed 
the  initiation  to  persons  other  than  students  in  the  schools 
involved.  In  one  case  involving  a junior  high  school,  the 
Rose  City  Area  Community  Action  Organization  was  cited  as 
initiating  the  issue.  An  area  settlement  house  was  named 
as  the  initiator  in  a high  school  demonstration. 

Support  on  the  issues  came  from  the  Students  for 
a Democratic  Society  and  the  Students'  Rights  Organization 
from  local  college  campuses.  The  Model  Cities  Program 
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Organization  was  also  cited  as  supporting  the  demonstrations. 
Four  persons  were  named  as  supporters,  but  only  one,  Bradley 
Butler,  was  an  influential. 

While  the  Rose  City  Area  Community  Action  Organi- 
zation was  reported  to  have  initiated  the  junior  high 
school  demonstration,  it  is  reported  to  have  opposed  the 
high  school  demonstration.  Bradley  Butler  was  the  exec- 
utive head  of  this  federally-sponsored  organization.  Also 
cited  for  their  action  in  opposition  to  the  demonstration 
were  the  principals  of  the  two  schools,  David  Granger, 

Homer  Schmidt,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Organizations  in  the 
two  schools. 

Homer  Schmidt  was  cited  for  his  attempt  to  serve 
as  a liaison  between  school  officials  and  students  in 
finding  alternative  solutions  to  the  students'  complaints. 
Bradley  Butler,  David  Granger,  and  Homer  Schmidt  were  cited 
as  the  strongest  leaders  in  relation  to  the  two  incidents. 

The  influentials  reported  seeking  information  on 
this  issue  from  Tom  Atkins  and  officials  in  the  Model  Cities 
Organization.  Members  of  the  research  team  were  invited 
to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Black  Parents  Union  during  the 
height  of  one  of  the  crises,  but  were  refused  admission 
upon  arrival.  Newsmen  on  the  scene  who  were  also  turned 
away  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  outside 
agitators,  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed. 
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Teaching  Black  History 

The  controversy  over  the  teaching  of  Negro  culture 
and  history  centers  upon  how  the  subject:  should  be  treated. 
Some  persons  in  Rose  City  prefer  a separate  black  studies 
approach,  while  others  prefer  that  the  subject  matter  be 
integrated  into  other  social  studies  courses.  None  of  the 
leaders  interviewed  on  this  issue  sought  to  totally  exclude 
this  material  from  the  curriculum. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  in  Rose  City  was  most  frequently  cited  as 
initiating  the  demand  for  a separate  black  studies  approach. 
Support  for  this  demand  came  from  the  Urban  League,  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  West  Side  Settlement  House, 
and  people  from  the  local  university. 

Active  opposition  to  this  approach  to  teaching 
black  history  reportedly  came  from  Tom  Atkins,  Henry  Hill, 
Wilson  Keller,  and  Maynard  Nobel.  Groups  cited  as  opposing 
the  separate  black  studies  approach  were  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  the  central  office  administrators,  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  White  People. 

Influentials  reported  seeking  the  advice  of  William 
Capp,  Lillian  Gall,  Lester  Hemp,  Wanda  Opel,  and  Homer  Schmidt 
on  this  issue.  William  Capp,  Henry  Hill,  Wilson  Keller, 

Ted  Moon,  Maynard  Nobel,  Wanda  Opel,  and  Homer  Schmidt  are 
reported  to  have  worked  together  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
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solution  to  this  problem.  Wilson  Keller  and  Maynard  Nobel 
were  cited  as  providing  the  strongest  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

During  the  summer  school  session  this  year,  the 
Rose  City  school  system  will  offer  a separate  course  in 
black  history.  This  is  viewed  as  an  experimental  program 
which  will  be  closely  evaluated  before  determining  further 
action  on  this  issue.  While  this  course  represented  a 
considerable  concession  on  the  part  of  these  preferring  an 
integrated  approach,  it  had  not  satisfied  those  who  sought 
a separate  program  in  the  regular  school  year. 

The  University  Study 

The  pressures  from  the  black  community  in  Rose 
City  on  the  school  system  had  been  mounting  for  almost  two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Urban  League  document 
mentioned  in  the  busing  versus  neighborhood  schools  issue. 
The  Urban  League  document  revealed  the  extent  of  racial 
segregation  in  the  Rose  City  school  system.  It  also  pre- 
sented a series  of  recommendations  designed  to  integrate 
the  school  system.  The  school  system  did  not  respond  to 
these  recommendations  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the 
leaders  of  the  black  community.  Eventually  the  black 
leaders  began  to  gain  the  support  of  the  liberal  elements 
in  the  city.  The  news  media  began  to  criticize  the  schools, 
and  elements  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  city  became 
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The  board  reacted  to  this  pressure  by  appointing 
four  consultants  to  conduct  a study  of  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  recommendations  presented  in  the  Urban 
League  document.  Two  of  the  appointments  were  unsatis- 
factory to  the  leaders  of  the  black  community  and  the  leaders 
were  further  incensed.  Other  possible  sources  for  the  study 
were  explored,  but  mutual  agreements  seemed  impossible. 

At  this  time  an  administrator  of  a local  university 
presented  a speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  he 
offered  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  university  in 
helping  to  solve  the  social  problems  of  the  Rose  City  met- 
ropolitan area.  This  was  the  proposal  that  resulted  in  the 
university  study. 

The  university  study  was  readily  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  central  office  administrators.  Some  civil  rights  groups 
were  suspicious  that  this  was  just  another  delaying  tactic, 
but  joined  in  supporting  the  study.  The  most  active  sup- 
porting groups  were  the  university,  the  Urban  League,  the 
NAACP,  CORE,  the  RCACOA,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  was  little  or  no  active  opposition  to  the 
report  after  the  fears  of  the  civil  rights  groups  were 
overcome.  The  university  leaders,  including  influentials 
Claude  Dyer  and  Robert  Kirk,  were  conscious  of  the  reluc- 
tance and  suspicions  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  and 
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sought  to  overcome  this  by  thoroughly  involving  those 
leaders  in  the  study.  Another  primary  concern  of  the 
university  leaders  in  conducting  the  study  was  to  meet  the 
proposed  deadline  for  the  study.  In  doing  so  they  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  charge  that  the  study  was  a de- 
laying tactic  of  the  ’white  community.  Meeting  the  dead- 
line imposed  sharp  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  data  that 
could  be  analyzed,  but  the  university  leaders  felt  that 
this  was  justified  under  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  the 
decision  was  made  to  talk  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  school  system,  thus  supplying  mountains  of  data 
that  could  not  be  used  in  the  formal  study.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  report  could  have  been  written  without  the 
data,  but  the  massive  involvement  of  the  public  would  both 
placate  those  who  were  angry  and  provide  support  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  final  report. 

Three  major  groups  were  cited  as  working  together 
on  this  issue:  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Urban  League, 

and  the  university.  Claude  Dyer  was  named  as  the  person 
providing  the  strongest  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  study  was  submitted  to  the  board  of  education 
and  a number  of  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  board. 
The  major  problems,  however,  remained  unresolved.  One 
reaction  to  the  resolution  of  this  issue  was  particularly 
interesting  to  note.  In  citing  the  solid  relationship 
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that  had  formed  between  the  civil  rights  groups  and  the 
university  study  committee , an  influential  said  that  he 
shared  a fear  with  several  others  that  the  university  was 
well  on  the  way  to  gaining  full  control  of  the  school 
system. 

Updating  the  Curriculum 

The  Rose  City  public  school  system  curriculum  came 
under  sharp  attack  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  on  problems  in  the  core  area  and  a 
group  of  representative  Negro  leaders.  Leading  the  attack 
was  Hugo  Willard,  an  elected  state  official.  He  charged 
that  students  graduating  from  the  public  school  system  were 
not  qualified  to  hold  a job.  He  charged  that  even  students 
who  were  graduating  with  A's  and  B's  could  not  read  and 
were  without  marketable  skills.  The  persons  in  attendance 
at  this  meeting  included  influentiais  Bradley  Butler, 

Benjamin  Cain,  Lester  Hemp,  and  Hugo  Willard. 

Updating  the  curriculum  was  viewed  by  the  influentiais 
interviewed  on  this  issue  as  an  ongoing  process,  but  most  of 
them  acknowledged  the  impetus  growing  out  of  the  joint  meeting 
The  desire  to  accomplish  some  significant  changes  provided 
additional  support  for  the  millage  levy. 

This  issue  was  less  controversial  than  most  and  re- 
ceived considerable  widespread  support.  Specifically  men- 
tioned as  active  supporters  were  professional  staff  influ- 
entiais, Edward  Drake,  Donald  Frank,  Henry  Hill,  Maynard  Nobel 
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and  Homer  Schmidt.  Some  of  the  more  conservative  teachers 
and  board  members  were  cited  as  being  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  vocational  education,  although  none  of  the  persons 
named  were  inf luentials. 

Several  proposals  were  set  forth  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  vocational  program.  A committee  of 
principals  and  the  assistant  superintendents  were  cited  as 
the  sources  of  the  proposals.  The  primary  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  issue  was  reported  to  have  come  from 
Donald  Frank,  Maynard  Nobel,  and  Homer  Schmidt.  The 
strongest  leaders  on  this  issue  were  said  to  have  been 
Edward  Drake  and  Homer  Schmidt. 

Stages  in  the  Decision-Making  Processes 
Issue  Initiation 

Table  5-1  represents  a compilation  of  the  replies 
of  the  thirty-four  inf luentials  to  question  number  sixteen 
on  Interview  Guide  II.  The  question  was,  "Who  initiated 
the  action  or  proposal  which  resulted  in  this  issue?" 

In  two  issues  two  of  the  subsystems  were  cited  as 
initiators.  This  could  be  misleading  because  in  each  case 
a single  group  was  named.  In  the  issue  or  specialists  for 
elementary  schools  the  initial  proposal  came  from  a single 
group  in  the  curriculum  and  instruction  division  which 
included  both  central  office  administrators  and  supervisory 
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staff  personnel.  The  issue  of  updating  the  curriculum 
was  reportedly  initiated  at  a joint  meeting  between  a 
group  of  economic  leaders  and  a group  of  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders . 

Six  of  the  formal  subsystems  were  named  as  initiating 
one  or  more  of  the  significant  issues.  Excluded  were  the 
board  of  education,  middle  management,  and  the  political 
leader  subsystems.  Eleven  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues 
were  initiated  by  environmental  subsystems.  Two  of  the  four 
issues  initiated  by  school  system  personnel  represent  the 
teachers'  struggle  for  a voice  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cesses, while  the  other  two  relate  to  the  acquisition  of 
support  in  the  form  of  additional  finances  and  additional 
personnel.  The  predominance  of  issue  initiation  from  the 
environment  supports  the  feelings  of  the  investigators  that 
the  Rose  City  school  system  is  more  representative  of  a 
reacting  system  rather  than  an  acting  system.  Adminis- 
trators in  the  system  seemed  to  be  continually  on  the 
defensive.  There  was  little  evidence  of  any  planning 
activity  on  their  part. 

Issue  Support 

Table  5-2  presents  a compilation  of  the  answers  of 
the  thirty- four  influentials  to  question  number  seventeen 
on  Interview  Guide  II.  The  question  was,  "Who  supported 
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the  issue?"  The  inf luentials ' responses  indicate  that 
leaders  or  groups  representing  all  nine  of  the  subsystems 
actively  supported  two  or  more  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues . 

Representatives  of  the  specialist  leader  subsystem 
were  reported  to  have  given  active  support  to  more  of  the 
significant  issues  than  did  any  other  subsystem.  Members 
of  that  subsystem  reportedly  supported  the  initiating  action 
or  proposal  in  twelve  of  the  fifteen  issues  examined.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  leaders  from  this  subsystem  also 
were  reported  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  initiating 
action  or  proposal  in  eleven  of  the  issues. 

Representatives  of  the  central  office  administrators 
subsystem  were  reported  to  have  supported  seven  of  the  issues. 
Influential  members  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  sub- 
system and  the  teachers  subsystem  each  were  reported  to 
have  supported  six  of  the  issues.  Support  on  five  issues 
was  attributed  to  influential  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  economic  leaders  subsystem. 

The  least  active  subsystems  in  the  total  number  of 
issues  upon  which  their  support  was  cited  were  the  middle 
managers  and  the  economic  leaders.  Each  subsystem  was 
mentioned  on  at  least  two  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues. 
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Issue  Opposition 

Table  5-3  illustrates  the  sources  of  opposition 
to  the  action  or  proposal  initiating  each  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues.  This  information  was  drawn  from  the 
replies  to  question  number  eighteen  on  Interview  Guide  II. 
The  question  was,  "Who  opposed  this  issue?" 

Representatives  of  each  of  the  nine  subsystems 
were  reported  to  have  opposed  a minimum  of  two  of  the 
fifteen  significant  issues.  The  opposition  varied  from 
issue  to  issue.  For  example,  representatives  of  all  sub- 
systems were  reported  to  have  opposed  the  school  boycotts, 
while  no  one  was  reported  to  have  opposed  specialists  for 
the  elementary  schools. 

Influential  members  of  the  board  of  education  and 
the  central  office  administrators  subsystems  each  were 
reported  to  have  opposed  seven  issues.  Specialist  leaders 
were  reported  to  have  opposed  six  of  the  issues.  The 
office  of  the  superintendent  influentials  were  reported  to 
have  opposed  five  of  the  issues. 

Issue  opposition  was  cited  from  representatives  of 
the  teachers  subsystem  on  four  issues.  The  supervisory 
staff,  middle  management,  and  political  leaders  each  were 
sources  of  opposition  on  three  issues.  The  economic  leaders 
were  perceived  as  opposing  only  two  of  the  fifteen  signi- 


ficant issues. 
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Members  of  the  professional  staff  furnished 
opposition  on  eleven  of  the  issues.  Environmental  leaders 
V7ere  reported  to  have  been  a source  of  opposition  on  seven 
of  the  fifteen  significant  issues. 

Intrasubsystem  Conflict 

The  nine  classifications  upon  which  the  analysis 
in  this  investigation  was  based  represent  formal  sub- 
systems. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  a degree 
of  conflict  within  the  subsystems  on  the  various  issues. 

A comparison  of  the  reported  sources  of  issue  support 
and  the  reported  sources  of  issue  initiation  yielded 
sixteen  incidents  of  intrasubsystem  conflict. 

Seven  of  those  incidents  were  reported  within  the 
largest  and  most  diverse  of  the  subsystems,  the  specialist 
leaders.  In  each  of  the  seven  incidents,  the  racial 
question  was  involved. 

Despite  the  outward  appearance  of  unanimity 
presented  by  the  board  of  education  at  its  public  meetings, 
this  investigation  revealed  two  examples  of  conflicting 
viewpoints  between  influential  board  members . The  two 
issues  involved  were  the  acceptance  of  federal  funds  and 
the  building  moratorium. 

Intrasubsystem  conflict  was  noted  on  twelve  of 
the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The  issue  of  busing  versus 
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neighborhood  schools  produced  more  reported  intrasubsystems 
conflict  than  did  any  other  issue  (see  Table  5-4) . 

Professional  staff  intrasubsystem  conflict  occurred 
on  five  issues.  Environment  leaders  were  reported  to  have 
experienced  intrasubsystem  conflict  on  eight  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues. 

Issue  Compromise 

The  responses  to  question  number  twenty-two  on 
Interview  Guide  II  were  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  sources 
of  alternative  solutions  proposed  for  each  of  the  issues. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  5-5. 

Alternative  solutions  were  proposed  for  fourteen 
of  the  significant  issues.  The  one  exception  was  the 
building  moratorium  issue. 

Once  again  the  most  active  subsystem  in  this  phase 
of  the  decision-making  processes  was  the  specialist  leaders 
subsystem.  This  subsystem  was  reported  to  have  produced 
alternative  proposals  in  seven  of  the  fifteen  issues. 

The  board  of  education  inf luentials , who  were  not  reported 
to  have  initiated  a single  issue,  were  more  active  in  this 
phase  of  the  decision-making  processes.  They  produced 
alternative  proposals  in  five  of  the  fifteen  issues.  The 
central  office  administrators  subsystem  also  was  reported 
to  have  presented  alternative  proposals  in  five  of  the 


issues . 
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Members  of  the  professional  staff  generated 
alternative  proposals  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  On  seven  issues,  alternative  proposals  were  pro- 
vided by  the  environment  leaders. 

Information , Advice,  and  Assistance 

The  thirty-four  influentials  interviewed  in  phase 
three  of  this  investigation  were  asked  to  respond  to  the 
question:  "What  sources  did  you  use  for  information, 

advice,  and  assistance?"  Their  responses  were  compiled 
and  are  shown  in  Table  5-6. 

The  most  frequently  cited  sources  of  information 
were  the  influentials  in  the  specialist  leaders  subsystem. 
Information,  advice,  and  assistance  were  gathered  from 
that  subsystem  in  relation  to  eleven  of  the  fifteen  sig- 
nificant issues.  Teachers  were  the  second  most  frequently 
named  source  of  information,  advice,  and  assistance, 
followed  by  the  central  office  administrators  and  the 
economic  leaders  subsystem.  None  of  the  influentials 
reported  seeking  infromation,  advice,  or  assistance  from 
any  member  of  the  supervisory  staff  on  any  of  the  sig- 
nificant issues.  Every  other  subsystem  was  reported  as 
a source  of  information,  advice,  or  assistance  on  at  least 
two  of  the  significant  issues. 

The  board  of  education  was  cited  as  a source  of 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  on  two  issues. 
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Professional  staff  members  were  cited  as  a source  of 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  on  seven  issues. 
Environment  leaders  were  named  as  a source  of  information, 
advice,  and  assistance  on  eleven  of  the  fifteen  signifi- 
cant issues. 

Key  Influentials 

The  thirty-four  influentials'  responses  to  question 
number  twenty-six  on  Interview  Guide  II  were  tabulated  and 
are  shown  in  Table  5-7.  The  question  was,  "What  person 
or  persons  exercised  the  strongest  leadership  in  relation 
to  this  issue?" 

Central  office  administrators  were  cited  as 
providing  the  strongest  leadership  on  seven  of  the  fif- 
teen significant  issues.  Influentials  from  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  were  cited  as  providing  the  strongest 
leadership  on  six  of  the  significant  issues.  No  political 
leader  was  named  as  the  strongest  leader  on  any  of  the 
significant  issues. 

Members  of  the  board  of  education  were  cited  on 
two  issues.  Professional  staff  members  were  cited  on 
thirteen  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  Environment 
leaders  were  named  as  the  strongest  leaders  on  five  of 
the  fifteen  significant  issues. 
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Power  Structure 

The  "Criteria  for  Power  Structure  Continuum" 
presented  in  Table  5-8  were  developed  for  application  to 
the  informal  power  structures  in  community  decision- 
making (11) . Their  application  to  a single  institution, 
or  subcommunity,  such  as  a school  system,  presented  some 
interpretational  problems.  Therefore,  a step-by-step 
explanation  of  the  classification  is  presented. 

The  investigation  revealed  a highly  segmented 
structure.  The  alliances  cited  in  answer  to  question 
number  twenty-one  on  Interview  Guide  II  show  very  few 
examples  of  membership  consistency  from  issue  to  issue. 

Analysis  of  the  number  of  issues  on  which  each  of 
the  influential  persons  and  groups  participated  reveals  a 
wide  range  in  the  degree  of  participation  among  the  influ- 
ential persons  and  groups.  The  average  is  considerably 
less  than  50  percent  of  overlap  on  the  issues. 

Examination  of  the  sources  of  support  and  the 
sources  of  opposition  to  the  actions  or  proposals  initi- 
ating the  fifteen  significant  issues  yields  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a tendency  toward  specialized  competition  on 
the  separate  issues.  The  competing  groups  change  from 
issue  to  issue  in  most  cases. 

The  preponderance  of  official  leaders  of  numerous 
formal  groups  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
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TABLE  5-8 

CRITERIA  FOR  POWER  STRUCTURE  CONTINUUM 


Monopolistic  Elite 

Multigroup  Noncompetitive 

Singular  structure 

Considerable  overlapping  of 
structural  groups 

80-100%  overlap  on 
projects 

70-80%  overlap  on  issues 

Issues  contained 

Minor  issue  competition 

One  dominant  group  over 
period  of  more  than  one 
election 

Incomplete  separation  of 
two  or  more  groups ; con- 
sensus at  times 

Communication  line  upward 
and  downward  within  group 

Comrnuni  cation  between  groups 
allows  consensus  on  major 
issues 

Voting  participation 
low;  40-50%  or  less 
registered  voters 

is 

of 

Voting  participation 
approximates  55%  over 
time 

Membership  in  groups 
general 

is 

Much  overlap  in  membership 
between  two  or  more  com- 
peting groups 

Few,  if  any,  regime 
conflicts 

Little  regime  conflict  ‘ 
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TABLE 

5-8 — Continued 

Competitive  Elite 

Segmented  Pluralism 

Limited  overlapping  of 
groups 

Segmented  structure 

50-70%  overlap  on 
issues 

50%  or  less  overlap  on 
issues 

Competitive  on  issues 

Segmented  or  specialized 
competition  on  issues 

Two  or  more  well-defined  Many  competing  groups 


power  groups  over  time 

separated  due  to  dif- 
ferent interests 

Communication  is  with 
satellites;  little  with 
competing  groups 

Communication  through 
political  office-holders; 
little  otherwise 

Voting  participation 
approximates  60%  over 
time 

Voting  participation 
approximates  65%  or 
higher  over  time 

Overlap  in  membership 
between  groups 

Little  overlap  in  group 
membership 

Regime  conflicts  between  Regime  conflicts  involving 

two  or  more  groups  many  groups 

Source:  Roe  L.  Johns  and  Ralph  B.  Kimbrough,.  The 


Relationship  of  Sooioeconomio  Factors > Educational  Leader- 
ship Patterns  and  Elements  of  Community  Power  Structure  to 
Local  School  Fiscal  Policy,  USOE  Project  Number  2842,  U.  S 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  May,  1968,  p.  107. 
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inf luentials  identified  in  this  investigation.  This  is  a 
strong  criterion  of  a segmented  pluralism. 

Voter  participation  in  board  of  education  elections 
and  millage  elections  in  Rose  City  has  been  very  low. 
According  to  the  voter  participation  criterion  presented 
in  Table  5-8,  the  educational  power  structure  would  be 
classified  as  being  monopolistic.  However,  analysis  of 
Table  5-9,  "The  Sources  of  Participation  in  Each  of  the 
Fifteen  Significant  Issues,"  indicated  a 63  percent  level 
of  participation  of  all  subsystems  in  all  issues. 

There  were  so  few  examples  of  shared  membership 
in  organizations  among  the  influentials  interviewed  that 
the  idea  of  an  analysis  of  shared  organizational  affili- 
ation was  abandoned.  This  is  another  indication  of  a 
pluralistic  power  structure. 

Analvsis  of  each  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues 
revealed  regime  conflict  involving  many  groups.  Only  one 
of  the  significant  issues  revealed  a consensus  among  all 
subsystems  in  what  might  be  considered  a project  rather 
than  an  issue.  That  was  the  decision  to  acquire  more 
specialists  for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  competitive  elite  structure  criterion, 
"Communication  is  with  satellites;  little  with  competing 
groups,"  best  describes  the  communication  reported  by  the 
influentials  on  questions  twenty  and  twenty-one  in 
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Interview  Guide  II.  If,  however,  the  term  "political 
office-holders"  were  broadened  to  include  the  news  media, 
the  formal  school  administrative  staff,  and  formally 
employed,  or  elected  organizational  leaders,  as  well  as 
the  board  of  education  and  the  political  leaders,  the 
segmented  pluralism  structure  would  apply. 

On  the  basis  of  the  eight  criteria  suggested  in 
Table  5-8,  the  Rose  City  educational  decision-making  regime 
would  be  most  accurately  described  as  a segmented  pluralism. 
The  elements  of  voter  participation  and  communication  are 
not,  however,  consistent  with  the  criteria  of  a segmented 
pluralism.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  this  evalu- 
ation is  based  on  the  reports  of  persons  who  were  cited 
as  inf luentials  participating  in  the  decision-making 
processes.  The  characteristics  of  the  formal  organization 
reported  in  Chapter  II  describe  a more  closed  structure. 

The  existence  of  a highly  centralized  formal  organizational 
structure  and  the  number  of  issues  in  which  a struggle  for 
power  was  a factor  may  well  indicate  a power  system  in 
transition  from  a closed  to  a more  open  system. 

The  Regime 

The  organizational  chart  of  the  Rose  City  public 
school  system  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  approximate 
number  of  professional  employees  of  each  classification 
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Board  of 


Figure  1.  Organizational  Chart  of  the  Rose  City  Public 
School  System. 
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Figure  1 — (extended) 


Schools 


Managers 


Teachers 
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was  included  to  show  the  dispersion  of  professional 
personnel  in  the  formal  organization.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation and  all  professional  personnel  are  accounted  for 
in  the  chart.  Environment  influence  is  theoretically 
channeled  into  the  formal  organization  through  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  through  tax 
levy  elections.  No  attempt  was  made  to  illustrate  the  po- 
tential environment,  or  public,  influence  in  the  organi- 
zational chart. 

Figure  2 presents  a structural  chart  showing  the 
organizational  location  of  the  twenty  influentials  who  were 
either  professional  staff  members  or  members  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  contrast  between  the  formal  and  informal 
organization  is  apparent  in  a comparison  of  the  two  organi- 
zational charts. 

The  Board  of  Education 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  represent  the 
most  influential  subsystem  in  the  decision-making  processes 
in  both  the  description  of  the  formal  organization  and  in 
the  influentials'  perceptions  of  the  regime.  However,  the 
regime  influence  is  not  equally  shared  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education.  Only  three  of  the  seven 
elected  members  were  cited  as  influentials.  Neither  the 
secretary-treasurer  nor  any  member  of  his  staff  was  cited 


as  an  influential. 
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Organizational  Location  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Professional  Staff 
Inf luentials . 


Figure  2. 
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Figure  2 — (extended) 
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The  Office  of  the  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  is  heir  to  a formal  organizational 
dictate  which  allows  him  to  make  all  decisions  unless  such 
power  is  limited  by  law  or  a rule  of  the  board  of  education. 
Correspondingly,  the  superintendent  received,  a perfect  1.00 
power  rating  from  every  influential  interviewed,  making  him 
the  top  power  figure  in  the  regime. 

The  total  subsystem  ranks  second  in  attributed  in- 
fluence to  the  board  of  education.  Only  one  of  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  subsystem  was  named  as  an  influential. 
This  was  the  executive  assistant  to  the  superintendent. 

His  formally  ascribed  duties  as  director  of  financial  cam- 
paigns and  as  liaison  person  between  the  superintendent  and 
employee  groups  are  consistent  with  his  reported  activities 
in  the  regime. 

Central  Office  Administrators 

The  formal  delegation  of  decision-making  authority 
to  the  more  than  150  persons  serving  as  central  cffice 
administrators  is  carefully  restricted  to  the  six  assistant 
superintendents.  This  formal  authority  is  further  re- 
stricted to  specific  functional  areas.  In  the  reported 
operations  of  the  regime,  the  restrictions  tend  to  break 
down.  The  six  assistant  superintendents  meet  regularly 
with  the  superintendent  in  what  might  be  described  as 
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cabinet  meetings.  At  these  meetings  all  areas  of  decision- 
making are  discussed.  Consequently,  the  influence  of  the 
assistant  superintendents  is  not  restricted  to  their  areas 
of  responsibility. 

Once  again  it  is  apparent  that  something  more  than 
a formal  office  is  required  to  attain  a position  of  influ- 
ence in  the  regime.  The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  personnel  administration  failed  to  be  cited  as  an  in- 
fluential. This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
major  issues,  faculty  desegregation  and  specialists  for 
the  elementary  schools,  would  presumably  have  directly  in- 
volved him. 

The  number  of  employees  under  the  assistant  super- 
intendent does  not  seem  to  be  the  determining  factor  in 
gaining  a position  of  influence  in  the  regime.  The  two 
most  influential  assistant  superintendents  each  have  less 
than  fifteen  professional  employees  under  their  direction. 

Five  of  the  six  assistant  superintendents  were 
cited  as  inf luentials , as  were  two  of  the  twenty- three 
directors.  The  director  of  special  education  and  the  di- 
rector of  human  relations  were  cited  for  their  influence 
in  the  issues  related  to  federal  funds  and  racial  problems, 
which  is  consistent  with  their  formal  positions.  Each  was 
reported  as  supplying  information,  advice,  or  assistance 
in  the  problem  areas  to  which  they  were  formally  assigned. 
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The  compartmentalization  of  decision-making 
authority  among  the  central  office  administrators  is  re- 
vealed in  the  average  influence  rating  of  2-10  given  by 
all  of  the  inf luentials . The  1.25  rating  assigned  to  the 
subsystem  by  the  office  of  the  superintendent  inf luentials 
is  more  reflective  of  the  cabinet  system.  The  central 
office  administrator  subsystem  ranks  fourth  in  influence 
among  the  nine  subsystems. 

The  Supervisory  Staff 

No  formal  decision-making  authority  is  allocated 
to  the  members  of  the  supervisory  staff.  However,  in  their 
role,  described  as  a helping  relationship  between  the  cen- 
tral office  and  the  individual  schools,  three  of  the  more 
than  100  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  have  gained  an 
influential  position  in  the  regime. 

The  influentials  of  the  supervisory  staff  stand 
apart  from  other  groups  of  influentials  in  that  they  av- 
erage more  than  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  school  system. 
As  such  they  are  often  called  upon  to  provide  the  voice  of 
experience.  As  a group  they  rank  as  the  least  influential 
of  the  influential  subsystems. 

Middle  Management 

Only  the  principals  and  assistant  principals  rank 
lower  than  the  supervisory  staff  subsystem.  Not  one  of 
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the  middle  management  personnel  was  named  as  an  influential. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  allocation  of  decision-making 
authority  in  the  formally  prescribed  organization,  which 
provides  no  voice  for  the  middle  managers  in  system  level 
decisions.  Despite  these  restrictions,  groups  of  principals 
did  participate  to  some  degree  in  six  of  the  fifteen  sig- 
nificant issues.  Even  then  this  subsystem  ranked  last  among 
the  subsystems  in  participation.  This  is  the  weakest  link 
in  the  pluralistic  structure  of  the  regime. 

Teachers 

The  teachers,  who  prior  to  the  negotiations  agreement 
were  also  excluded  from  any  formal  access  to  the  decision- 
making processes,  have  asserted  some  influence  through  their 
professional  organization.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  this  investigation  most  of  the  teachers'  influence  had 
been  allocated  to  securing  access  to  the  decision-making 
process.  Having  accomplished  this  goal,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  at  least  the  organizational  voice  of  the  teachers  will 
assume  a more  influential  voice  in  the  decision-making 
processes . 

Four  of  the  five  teachers  cited  as  influentials 
gained  recognition  through  the  professional  organization. 

The  one  exception  was  Homer  Schmidt.  He  is  a school- 
community  agent  in  a racially  troubled  secondary  school. 
Schmidt  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Urban  League. 
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Both  the  school  system  influentials  and  the  civil  rights 
influential  utilize  his  talents  as  a liaison  person  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  His  professional  responsibilities 
provide  excellent  mobility  for  the  performance  of  the 
liaison  role. 

The  Professional  Staff 

Although  the  regime  structure  distorts  the  formal 
organization  to  some  degree,  it  is  apparent  that  the  attain- 
ment of  an  official  position  is  an  asset  toward  becoming  an 
influential  in  the  Rose  City  school  regime.  The  exclusion 
of  four  board  members,  the  special  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
personnel  administration  from  the  list  of  influentials  in 
the  regime  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  formal  offices  do 
not  of  themselves  produce  influence  in  the  regime. 

The  Environment 

The  major  departure  of  the  decision-making  regime 
from  the  prescribed  organization  occurs  with  the  inclusion 
of  seventeen  environment  leaders  into  the  regime  structure. 
The  degree  of  influence  attributed  to  the  environment  leaders 
ranges  from  the  third  most  influential  person  in  the  system 
to  the  least  influential  leader  cited.  Any  evaluation  of 
the  decision-making  processes  must  include  these  leaders, 
as  is  shown  by  their  combined  participation  in  thirteen  of 
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the  major  issues.  To  have  considered  only  the  decision- 
making activities  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  members 
of  the  professional  staff  would  have  been  to  create  an  ar- 
tifically  closed  system.  It  is  apparent  from  this  analysis 
that  the  boundary  of  the  decision-making  system  does  not 
coincide  with  the  boundary  of  the  formal  organization. 

Chapter  Summary 

A narrative  description  of  the  decision-making  pro- 
cesses related  to  each  of  the  significant  issues  is  presented. 
The  descriptions  were  based  on  the  replies  of  the  influen- 
tial to  the  questions  on  Interview  Guide  II.  Subsystem 
participation  in  the  stages  of  the  decision-making  processes 
are  then  analyzed  and  described  as  they  were  reported  across 
all  of  the  significant  issues.  An  analysis  of  the  decision- 
making system  based  on  the  "Criteria  for  Power  Structure 
Continuum"  is  presented,  and  the  regime  is  compared  to  the 
formal  organization. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

This  investigation  was  focused  upon  the  formal 
subsystems  of  a selected  metropolitan  school  regime  as  the 
subsystems  were  related  to  the  decision-making  processes 
in  the  school  system.  The  major  problem  was  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  participation  and  influence  among  the 
subsystems  in  the  decision-making  processes. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  investigation  were  - 
(1)  to  identify  the  most  significant  issues  confronting  the 
school  system  over  a three-year  period,  (2)  to  identify  the 
individuals  and  groups  influential  in  guiding  or  resolving 
those  issues,  (3)  to  determine  how  the  subsystems  functioned 
in  relation  to  each  issue,  (4)  to  determine  the  type  of 
decision  processes  existing  in  the  system,  (5)  to  compare 
the  formal  organization  to  the  regime,  and  (6)  to  provide 
data  on  the  city,  the  school  system,  and  the  influentials 
which  could  be  used  in  comparison  studies. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  an  adap- 
tation of  the  power  attribution  technique  including  elements 
of  the  decision  analysis  technique  was  employed.  Data 
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were  gathered  in  110  interviews.  Further  data  were  drawn 
from  materials  describing  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  community,  the  school  system,  and  the  formal  organi- 
zational allocation  of  decision-making  authority  within 
the  school  system.  Analysis  was  based  on  a classification 
scale  of  the  formal  subsystems  in  the  school  system.  The 
subsystems  were  the  board  of  education,  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  the  bureaucracy,  including  the  subclassi- 
fications of  central  office  administrators,  supervisory 
staff  and  middle  management,  the  teachers,  and  community 
inf luentials , including  the  subclassifications  of  economic 
leaders,  political  leaders,  and  specialist  leaders. 

In  summarizing  the  data,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
generalize  the  findings  beyond  the  system  under  investi- 
gation. The  conclusions  reached,  therefore,  apply  only 
to  this  district.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  method 
of  research  employed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  the  impli- 
cations drawn  from  the  data,  merit  consideration  for  possible 
study  in  other  school  systems. 

Conclusions 


The  Issues 

Fifteen  significant  issues  were  identified.  Analysis 
of  the  fifteen  issues  revealed  that  each  of  the  issues  was 
related  to  one  or  more  of  five  underlying  problems.  The 
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five  problems  underlying  the  significant  issues  were 
control,  curriculum,  finance,  personnel,  and  race. 

The  Influentials 

Thirty-seven  persons  were  identified  as  influentials 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school  system.  Two 
or  more  influentials  were  identified  in  every  subsystem  ex- 
cept the  middle  management  subsystem.  Eleven  organizations 
were  identified  as  influencing  actions  taken  in  the  school 
system. 

The  Eoard  of  Education 

Three  of  the  seven  members  of  the  board  of  education 
were  identified  as  influentials  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cesses. Participants  cited  board  activity  on  four  of  the 
significant  issues,  but  the  interviews  with  the  influentials 
revealed  board  participation  in  twelve  of  the  issues.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  were  cited  as  providing  the 
strongest  leadership  on  two  of  the  significant  issues. 
Individually,  the  board  members  ranked  second,  fifth,  and 
eighth  in  influence.  Collectively,  they  were  ranked  as  the 
most  powerful  subsystem  in  the  school  system.  No  board  mem- 
ber was  reported  to  have  initiated  any  of  the  major  issues. 
Board  members  were  reported  to  have  supported  the  initiating 
action  or  proposal  in  five  of  the  issues,  while  board  oppo- 
sition was  cited  on  seven  of  the  issues.  Two  examples  of 
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conflict  between  board  members  were  cited.  Members  of  the 
board  of  education  made  alternative  proposals  in  five  of 
the  fifteen  major  issues.  Influentials  reported  seeking 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  from  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  in  relation  to  two  of  the  major  issues. 

The  Office  of  the  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  and  one  of  two  assistants  to 
the  superintendent  were  cited  as  influentials  in  the  decision- 
making processes.  The  superintendent  was  ranked  as  the  most 
influential  person  in  the  school  system.  The  assistant  to 
the  superintendent  was  ranked  tenth  among  the  thirty-seven 
influentials.  Their  combined  ratings  indicated  that  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  was  the  second  most  influential 
subsystem  in  the  decision-making  processes.  Both  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  influentials  cited  this  subsystem's  ac- 
tivity in  ten  of  the  major  issues.  The  influentials  re- 
ported that  members  of  this  subsystem  provided  the  strongest 
leadership  in  six  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The 
members  of  the  subsystem  were  reported  to  have  initiated 
one  major  issue,  to  have  supported  the  initiation  proposal 
in  six  of  the  significant  issues,  to  have  opposed  the  ini- 
tial action  or  proposal  in  five  of  the  issues,  to  have  pro- 
vided information,  advice,  and  assistance  on  two  major 
issues,  and  to  have  made  alternative  proposals  for  the  so- 
lution of  two  of  the  major  issues.  One  incident  of  intra- 
subsystem conflict  was  cited. 
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Central  Office  Administrators 

Seven  of  the  more  than  150  persons  classified  as 
central  office  administrators  were  identified  as  influentials 
in  the  regime.  As  individuals,  the  members  of  this  subsystem 
ranged  in  influence  ranking  from  the  fourth  most  influential 
person  in  the  system  to  the  twenty-eighth  most  influential 
person.  Participants  identified  the  members  of  this  sub- 
system with  ten  major  issues,  while  the  influentials  reported 
their  activity  in  eleven  of  the  significant  issues.  Members 
of  this  subsystem  were  reported  to  have  provided  the  strongest 
leadership  in  seven  of  the  fifteen  issues.  The  influentials 
reported  that  central  office  administrators  initiated  one 
significant  issue,  supported  the  initiating  action  or  pro- 
posal in  seven  issues,  made  alternative  proposals  for  the 
solution  of  five  of  the  issues,  and  provided  information, 
advice,  and  assistance  on  four  of  the  issues.  Examples  of 
conflict  between  members  of  this  subsystem  were  reported  on 
three  of  the  issues.  Influential  rankings  indicated  that 
this  was  the  fourth  most  influential  subsystem  in  the  regime. 

Supervisory  Staff 

Of  the  approximately  100  persons  classified  as 
members  of  the  supervisory  staff,  three  were  identified  as 
influentials.  Individually,  their  influence  rankings  ranged 
from  twenty-first  to  thirty-sixth  among  the  thirty-seven 
influentials.  As  a subsystem,  the  supervisory  staff  ranked 
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ahead  of  only  the  middle  management  subsystem  in  influence. 
Participants  cited  the  three  supervisory  staff  influentials 
in  relation  to  three  significant  issues.  Their  activities 
were  reported  in  seven  of  the  issues  by  the  influentials. . 
Members  of  the  supervisory  staff  were  reported  to  have  ini- 
tiated one  issue,  supported  the  initiating  action  or  pro- 
posal in  four  of  the  issues,  opposed  the  initial  action  or 
proposal  in  three  issues,  proposed  an  alternative  solution 
to  one  issue,  and  supplied  the  strongest  leadership  ac- 
tivities on  one  issue.  No  reference  was  made  to  any  conflict 
between  the  members  of  the  subsystem  in  relation  to  any  of 
the  significant  issues. 

Middle  Management 

No  one  classified  as  a member  of  the  middle  management 
subsystem  was  identified  as  an  influential  in  this  investi- 
gation. However,  the  influentials  did  report  some  activity 
in  the  decision-making  processes  by  the  members  of  this 
classification.  Middle  management  actions  were  reported  in 
six  of  the  significant  issues.  Middle  management  was  viewed 
as  supporting  the  initial  action  or  proposal  in  two  issues, 
opposing  the  initiating  action  or  proposal  in  three  issues, 
proposing  alternative  solutions  to  three  issues,  providing 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  to  influentials  in 
relation  to  three  issues,  and  providing  the  strongest  lead- 
ership on  one  of  the  significant  issues. 
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Teachers 

Five  influentials  were  identified  from  among  the 
approximately  4,500  teachers  in  the  school  system.  Indi- 
vidually, the  five  teachers  ranked  from  eleventh  through, 
thirty-fifth  in  influence  among  the  total  group  of  infiu- 
entials.  The  participants  cited  the  five  teachers  in 
relation  to  four  of  the  issues,  while  the  influentials 
reported  teacher  activity  on  ten  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  Influential  teachers  were  reported  to  have  ini- 
tiated two  issues,  supported  the  initiation  action  or 
proposals  in  six  issues,  opposed  the  initiation  action  or 
proposals  in  four  issues,  taken  conflicting  actions  in  two 
issues,  proposed  alternative  solutions  to  three  issues, 
provided  information,  advice,  and  assistance  to  influentials 
on  five  issues,  and  supplied  the  strongest  leadership  on 
four  of  the  fifteen  significant  issues.  The  teacher 
subsystem  was  ranked  eighth  in  total  influence. 

Economic  Leaders 

Two  influentials  were  classified  as  economic  leaders. 
Participants  cited  the  economic  leaders  in  relation  to  three 
of  the  issues,  while  the  influentials  repjortea  their  activ- 
ities on  nine  of  the  significant  issues.  Tne  economic 
leader  subsystem  was  reported  to  have  initiated  one  of  the 
significant  issues,  supported  the  initiating  action  or 
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proposal  to  five  of  the  issues,  opposed  the  initiating 
action  or  proposal  in  two  of  the  issues,  taken  a con- 
flicting stand  on  one  issue,  proposed  alternative  solutions 
to  two  problems,  provided  information,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance to  inf luentials  on  four  issues,  and  provided  the 
strongest  leadership  on  two  of  the  fifteen  significant 
issues.  The  economic  subsystem  was  ranked  as  the  third 
most  influential  subsystem  in  the  regime. 

Political  Leaders 

Two  politicians  were  identified  as  inf luentials  in 
the  decision-making  processes  of  the  school  system.  Indi- 
vidually, the  two  leaders  were  ranked  nineteenth  and 
twenty-fourth  among  the  thirty-seven  inf luentials . The 
subsystem  ranked  sixth  in  influence  as  judged  by  the 
inf luentials . The  inf luentials  reported  that  the  political 
leaders  supported  the  initiating  action  or  proposal  in  two 
of  the  significant  issues,  opposed  the  initial  action  or 
proposal  in  three  of  the  issues,  proposed  an  alternative 
solution  to  one  issue,  and  provided  information,  advice, 
and  assistance  to  inf luentials  on  two  issues. 

Specialist  Leaders 

Thirteen  specialist  leaders,  ranking  from  the 
third  most  influential  person  in  the  regime  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  most  influential  person  in  the  regime,  were 
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identified  as  inf luentials . The  participants  named  the 
specialist  leaders  in  relation  to  ten  of  the  significant 
issues,  while  the  influentials  cited  their  activities  in 
thirteen  of  the  major  issues.  The  specialist  leaders 
were  reported  to  have  initiated  thirteen  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues,  supported  the  initiation  action  or 
proposal  in  twelve  of  the  issues,  opposed  the  initial 
action  or  proposal  in  six  of  the  issues,  taken  conflicting 
actions  on  seven  issues,  proposed  alternative  solutions 
to  seven  of  the  problems,  provided  information,  advice, 
and  assistance  to  influentials  on  eleven  issues,  and 
provided  the  strongest  leadership  on  four  of  the  fifteen 
significant  issues. 

The  Bureaucracy 

The  tenth  subsystem  analyzed  was  the  bureaucracy, 
which  consisted  of  the  central  office  administrators,  the 
supervisory  staff,  and  the  middle  management  subsystems. 

The  bureaucracy  was  ranked  as  the  fifth  most  influential 
subsystem  in  the  regime. 

Decision-making  Type 

The  Rose  City  educational  decision-making  regime 
was  best  characterized  as  a segmented  pluralism,  but  the 
existence  of  a highly  centralized  decision-making  structure 
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in  the  formal  organization  suggested  that  this  was  a power 
system  in  transition  from  a closed  to  a more  open  system. 

The  Formal  Organization  and  the  Regime 

The  major  departure  of  the  decision-making  regime 
from  the  prescribed  formal  organization,  revealed  in  this 
investigation,  occurs  with  the  inclusion  of  the  seventeen 
environmental  leaders  named  as  influentials  in  the  decision- 
making processes.  This  supports  the  concept  that  the  real 
boundary  of  a social  system  is  not  necessarily  coterminous 
with  the  boundary  prescribed  for  the  formal  system. 

Within  the  formal  boundaries  of  the  system,  the 
exercise  of  inflxience  correlates  rather  well  with  the 
formal  decision-making  structure.  There  were  noted 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  generalization.  It  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a relationship  between  the  holding 
of  an  official  position  and  the  exercise  of  influence  in 
the  decision-making  processes,  but  the  holding  of  an 
official  position  does  not  insure  influence. 

System  Characteristics 

Descriptions  of  the  salient  characteristics  or  the 
community,  the  school  system,  and  the  personal  data  of  the 
influentials  were  presented  to  provide  a basis  for  com- 
parative studies  of  the  decision-making  processes  in  other 
metropolitan  school  systems.  One  such  investigation  by 
Truf ant 


(28)  is  now  in  process. 
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Implications 

The  most,  significant  implication  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery  of  a segmented  pluralistic  regime  operating 
within  the  confines  of  a highly  centralized  formal  organi- 
zational structure.  Despite  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  formal  structure,  each  of  the  formal  subsystems  examined 
in  this  study,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  management 
subsystem,  was  represented  in  the  list  of  system  mf luentials . 

As  could  be  expected  as  a result  of  this  finding, 
the  formal  organization  exhibited  several  dysfunctional 
characteristics.  For  example,  teachers,  who  were  denied 
formal  access  to  the  decision-making  processes,  had  to 
threaten  a strike  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate 
participants  in  these  processes.  Several  other  issues, 
including  militant  new  teachers,  reorganization  of  the 
central  office,  school  boycotts,  and  student  unrest,  were 
predicted  upon  attempts  by  the  various  subsystems  to 
establish  and  maintain  a voice  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  school  system. 

Analysis  of  participation  in  the  stages  of  the 
decision-making  processes  revealed  that  the  board  of 
education  and  the  professional  start  inf iuen i_icils  formed 
a reacting  rather  than  an  acting  system.  The  vast  majority 
of  issues  we  re  initiated  by  environment  inf  luent  ials . Both 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  means  were  then  applied  to  move 
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the  formal  organization.  It  is  assumed  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  a more  open  formal  organizational  structure  would 
result  in  decreasing  the  pressures  to  react  to  those  pro- 
posals and  would  permit  a more  creative  posture  for  the 
board  of  education  and  the  professional  staff. 

A special  note  of  caution  is  urged  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  this  investigation.  The  elusive  relation- 
ship between  community  power  structures  and  educational 
decision-making  became  very  clear  in  this  study.  While 
analyzing  the  data,  the  investigator  was  made  aware  of 
the  possibility  that  he  was  dealing  with  what  Hunter 
referred  to  as  the  "under-structure  professionals"  (10) . 
The  congruence  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation  and 
the  "formal  institution-- association  concept"  described  by 
Kimbrough  (17)  supported  this  possibility.  Subsequent 
research  revealed  a community  power  structure  study 
recently  completed  in  Rose  City  (1) . In  the  Rose  City 
community  power  structure  study,  the  ten  most  influential 
leaders  in  the  community  were  identified.  Only  two  of  the 
ten  community  leaders  were  identified  as  influentials  'in 
the  educational  regime  described  in  the  current  study. 

The  two  persons  identified  as  influentials  in  both 
studies  were  the  economic  leaders  Lane  Unseld  and  Watson 
Vendor.  Watson  Vendor  ranked  as  the  most  influential 
community  leader  and  was  ranked  as  the  seventh  most 
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influential  person  in  the  educational  regime.  Lane  Unseld 
ranked  as  the  second  most  influential  community  leader  and 
was  ranked  as  the  ninth  most  influential  person  in  the 
educational  regime.  The  two  economic  leaders  were 
reported  to  have  participated  in  nine  of  the  fifteen 
significant  educational  decisions,  and  were  ranked  as 
the  third  most  influential  subsystem. 

Beyond  this,  no  relationship  between  the  community 
influential  and  the  school  system  influential  could  be 
established.  Future  studies  of  the  decision-making 
processes  in  metropolitan  school  systems  would  be 
enhanced  if  companion  studies  of  the  community  decision- 
making processes  were  conducted  simultaneously. 
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As  part  of  our  field  work  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  we  are  making  a study  of  large  urban  school 
systems.  Some  information  is  needed  from  the  persons  who 
are  in  these  systems,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cesses within  them.  Your  assistance  will  be  of  great  help 
in  this  study. 

Your  name  was  chosen  from  a random  sample  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  members. 

All  information  given  will  be  kept  completely 
confidential . True  names  are  never  used  in  the  final 
report,  nor  are  your  personal  opinions  repeated  to  anyone 
else.  We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  frank 
opinions . 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE  I 


1.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 

2.  Age:  20-29  50-59 

30-39  60  + 

40-49  

3.  Sex:  M F 

4.  Occupation  

Job  Title  

5.  Years  in  this  position  

6.  Years  in  this  school  system  


Of 

a. 

what  organizations  are  you  a member? 
Civic 

b . 

Religious 

w • 

Professional 

d. 

Social 

e . 

Fraternal 

f. 

Other 

24  3 - 
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8.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant  issues 
or  critical  decisions  which  have  confronted  your  school 
system  during  the  past  three  years? 

a.  Issue: 


Inf luentials : 


Comments : 

b.  Issue:  

Inf luentials : 

Comments : 

c.  Issue:  

Inf luentials : 


Comments : 

d.  Issue:  

Inf luentials : 

Comments : 

e.  Issue:  

Inf luentials : 


Comments 
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9.  Name  the  persons  who  were  most  influential  in  guiding 
the  issue  or  critical  decisions  and  describe  how  they 
worked. 


10.  Are  there  any  persons  whom  you  regard  as  influential 
in  the  school  system  who  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  above  issues  or  decisions.  If  so, 
please  name  them  and  their  job. 


11.  What  formal  or  informal  groups  are  important  in 
influencing  action  taken  in  the  school  system? 
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As  part  of  our  field  work,  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  we  are  making  a study  of  large  urban  school 
systems.  Some  information  is  needed  from  the  persons  who 
are  in  these  systems,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cesses within  them.  Your  assistance  will  be  of  great  help 
in  this  study. 

You  have  been  identified  in  previous  interviews 
as  a leader  in  this  school  system,  and  as  one  who  can  help 
us  to  understand  it. 

All  information  given  will  be  kept  completely 
confidential . True  names  are  never  used  in  the  final 
report,  nor  are  your  personal  opinions  repeated  to  anyone 
else.  We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  frank 
opinions . 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE  II 


1.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  ? 

2.  Age:  20-29  50-59  

30-39  60  + 

40-49  

3.  Sex:  M F 

4.  Occupation  

Job  Title 

5.  What  are  your  job  responsibilities? 

6.  To  whom  are  you  responsible? 

7.  For  whom  are  you  responsible? 

8.  Years  in  this  position  

9.  Years  in  this  school  system 

10.  Previous  positions  (most  recent,  first) 

a .  

b.  

11.  How  many  years  of  schooling  have  you  completed? 

Grade:  123456789  10  11  12 

College:  12345678  Highest  Degree 
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12.  Of  what  organizations  eire  you  a member? 


a. 

Civic 

b. 

Religious 

c. 

Professional 

d. 

Social 

e. 

Fraternal 

f # 

Other 

Are 

you  an  officer  or  director  in  any  of  these? 

Have  you  held  any  offices  in  the  past?  (Code: 

D — Director;  P.,  V.P.,  S.,  T. , = Office.  Circle 
symbol  relating  to  past  positions.) 


14.  a.  Please  rank  the  issues  listed  below  in  order  of 
their  importance  as  you  see  them. 

b.  Feel  free  to  add  others  which  you  think  have  been 
very  important  issues  during  the  past  three  years. 
Next,  rerank  all  the  issues  if  you  have  added  any 
to  the  list. 
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15.  In  every  organization,  some  people  exercise  greater 
leadership  and  influence  on  the  outcome  of  issues 
than  ethers.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  your  judg- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  leaders  as  influ- 
entials  is  needed.  For  assistance  in  this  evaluation 
a list  has  been  developed  through  previous  interviews. 
It  would  be  of  help  to  this  study  if  you  would  con- 
sider the  list  below  and  rate  the  persons  listed  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  at  the  top.  Feel  free  to 
add  any  other  names  to  the  list  which  you  feel  should 
be  there. 


Preliminary 
List  of 
Leaders 

Strong 

Systemwide 

Influence 

Strong  on 
Certain 
Systemwide 
Issues 

Strong 

Local 

School 

Influence 

Little 

Influence 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f . 

g- 

h. 

i . 

j • 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 

o. 

P- 

q. 

r . 

s . 
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Issue 


16.  Who  initiated  the  action  or  proposal  which  resulted  in 
this  issue? 


17.  VJho  supported  this  issue? 


18.  Who  opposed  this  issue? 


19.  What  was  your  position  on  this  issue? 


20.  What  sources  did  you  use  for  information,  advice  and 
assistance? 


21.  Which  leaders  did  you  work  with  on  this  issue? 


22.  What  were  some  of  the  suggestions  for  handling  this 
issue?  By  whom  were  they  prepared? 
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23.  What  action  did  you  take  in  regard  to  this  issue? 


24.  In  your  opinion,  why  was  the  issue  resolved  in  the  way 
that  it  was? 


25.  How  is  the  current  state  of  the  issue  accepted? 


26. 


What  person  or  persons  exercised  the  strongest 
leadership  in  relation  to  this  issue? 


27,  Of  all  the  issues  or  critical  decisions  with  which 
you  have  been  concerned,  which  one  did  you  work  the 
hardest  to  support  or  oppose? 

Please  give  a detailed  account  of  your  work  on  this 
issue  or  decision. 
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